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CI<ABXBEL’S LOVEB. 


BT EMMA GABBIBON JOKES, 


“What was that, Eunice?” 

Claribel started nervously, as she asked the 
question, letting fall the comb, with which 
she was straightening out her long, golden 
tresses. 

“Only a rat in the wainscoting, you silly 
thing” I replied; “ what makes you such a 
coward ?—see, how pale you have grown P’ 

Claribel laughed, and picked up her comb, 
but I noticed that her fingers trembled, and 
she continued to glance fearfully into the 
shadowy recesses of the large, old-fashioned 
chamber. She was a delicate, nervous little 
concern, frightened out of her wits at the 
merest trifle. 

We were down at Ashcroft Hall, ray uncle’s 
rambling old country seat, on a visit. Clari¬ 
bel was opposed to coming—she liked the 
city—its bustling life, and gayety, and social 
evenings, suited her peculiar nature. She 
was not a self-reliant person by any means— 
she depended on her friends for her happiness 
—her very life almost. To speak figuratively, 
Claribel wa9 a tender boney-suckle, and al¬ 
ways needed some near and strong support, 
to keep up her superabundant foliage. Left 
to herself, she trailed in the dust As I said, 
she was bitterly opposed to going to the 
country, especially as it was mid-winter, and 
bid fair to be exceedingly desolate. But 
Uncle Ashcroft had written for us to spend 
our Christmas holidays with him, Claribel and 
X—fwe were cousins, you know—she the 
daughter of a city merchant, and I a depend¬ 
ant orphan, living with her); and her father 
would not hear to anything like a refusal. 

“ Ton will go,” he said blandly, but with that 
hard look in his eye, that always told us when 
he particularly meant what he said—“you 
will go, certainly. Tour uncle would he 
ofTended at a refusal. Here is money, get 
yourselves in readiness; two weeks from to¬ 
morrow, your Cousin Archibald will come 
to escort you down.” 

Claribel answered not a word, she knew 
it was useless. Her father was a man of iron 
—a man, who always wore a steel gauntlet 
beneath his velvet glove; his will, in all 
things, was her law. But I saw that her 
cheek paled, and her lips quivered. 

Archibald Ashcroft was a suitor of hers; 


and the only one, though she counted quite 
a number, her proud father favored. He 
favored Archibald in consequence of his pos¬ 
sessions, which were extensive and valuable, 
he being sole heir to his father, who was 
getting to be quite an old man. But Clari¬ 
bel disliked him with her whole heart. He 
was a strange man, stern, and dark, and cold, 
with an inscrutable mystery on his heavy 
brows, and in his gloomy dnsky eyes; a man 
who looked as if some great sin, or great 
sorrow mayhap, had blighted his life, and 
frozen his heart Yet be seemed to like Clari¬ 
bel—came to see her at stated periods; made 
her handsome presents, which her father 
forced her to accept; and a few weeks before 
our visit to his father’s old hall, offered him¬ 
self as her husband. Of course, Claribel was 
afraid to refuse him, and the costly engage¬ 
ment ring was placed upon her slender fingers. 

She %une to me in utter despair, her bright 
hair in disorder, her pink cheeks wet with 
tears. She always came to me in her troubles, 
for she had no mother or sister, and I was 
several years her senior. 

u O Eunice,” she sobbed, throwing her 
arms round my neck, and resting her bead 
on my shoulder, w I am bo miserable—X wish 
I could die—indeed I do, Eunice.” 

“Wliy, Claribel?—because you are to be 
mistress of Ashcroft Hall ?—’twill be a splen¬ 
did destiny—I know hundreds of girls who 
would jump at the Chance.” 

“ Don’t talk that way, Eunice. You know 
I don’t love Cousin Archibald, and I shall 
not live a month down in that ghostly old 
house—I’d sooner die than marry him.” 
w Then why did you accept him ?” 

“ Papa said I must.” 

“ O, you’re a silly—what if he did ?” 

She opened her blue eyes wide with aston¬ 
ishment To disobey her father was some¬ 
thing so dreadful, that she did not even dare 
think of it Her yielding passiveness pro¬ 
voked me intensely; yet I pitied her with all 
my heart, and made a great effort to infuse 
some of my own uncontrollable self-will Into 
her gentle nature, but in vain. We were 
totally dissimilar; owing partly to our natural 
characteristics, and partly to our early train¬ 
ing. From an infant up, she had been ac- 
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customed to the rale of her father’s iron 
hand; while I had grown wild and lawless 
amid my native mountains—I could not make 
her feel as I did. 

“Wliat shall you do, Claribel?” I asked, 
when her sobs had subsided. 

“ Marry him, and die, I suppose.” 

“And Frank Davenport?” 

She flushed hotly, and hid her face in my 
bosom, with a fresh burst of tears. Frank 
was a poor young man, one of her father’s 
clerks. He had loved Claribel since his boy¬ 
hood, and she loved him in return; but her 
proud father would have laughed at the idea 
of his only child, the heiress of all the gold he 
was heaping up, wedding with his penniless 
book-keeper. But Frank was a noble fellow, 
as clear and open as the daylight, and brave 
and handsome, the very man to win a young 
girl’s heart 

He came down, on the evening alter her 
engagement to Archibald Ashcroft- I met 
him in the grand parlor. The poor fellow’s 
face was pale, and his eyes sad, but he spoke 
in a cheerful, manly manner. 

“How is it,Eunice?” he asked,after we 
had talked a little while; “what^re they 
going to do with Claribel ?” 

“ Marry her to Archibald Ashcroft, I 
believe.” 

“Do you think she loves him?” 

“Certainly not—the very sight of him 
makes her shudder.” 

“ Yet she has accepted him?” 

“ Yes—you know in what awe she stands 
of her father—I believe, if he were to com¬ 
mand her to walk off the bridge yonder, into 
the river, she would not hesitate to do it” 

M Poor Claribel!” 

He sighed deeply, and then his brown eyes 
flashed. 

“ Eunice,” he said, “ I have heard strange 
stories concerning this Archibald Ashcroft— 
I don’t think he's a good man—lie’ll not make 
Claribel happy.” 

“I’m sure he wont.” 

“ Then she mustn’t marry him—we must 
6ave her somehow.” 

“ Then, you’ll have to do it by stratagem— 
you’ll never persuade her to disobey her 
father—I’ve tried that.” 

“I know it—but maybe something will 
turn up—FI1 not give it up anyhow, Eunice,” 
and his handsome face shone with more than 
womanly tenderness; “she’s dearer to me, a 
thousand fold, than my own life. I’d willingly 
die to serve her; she must not be sacrificed 


in this way. Why, she wont live a month aa 
the wife of that cold, stem man—my sunny 
tender, little Claribel.” 

The foolish fellow's eyes actually filled with 
tears; but I could not find it in my heart to 
laugh at him; old maid as lam, I cannot 
help feeling some respect for real affection. 

"While we were talking, Claribel came in, 
with a letter in her hand, and her blue eyes 
streaming with tears. She did not see Frank 
in the darkness of the lofty room, and rushed 
to me at once. 

“ O Eunice, Eunice,” she sobbed, “ what 
shall T do?” 

“ Why, what’s the rantter now, Claribel?” 

“Why, father’s just brought me another 
letter from Cousin Archibald, and he wants 
us to be married at Christmas, down at the 
Hall. His hither wants to witness the cere¬ 
mony, and he’s too infirm to come here. 
Father has consented, and has even ordered 
Mrs. Burroughs to have my bridal things 
in readiness. What shall I do?” 

“What do yon intend to do?” 

“ O Eunice, I can’t tell—help me—advise 
me.” 

“What’s the use? You wont hearken to 
wbat I say.” 

“I must obey my father, Eunice.” 

“Then I can’t help you.” 

“ But I can, Claribel!” 

That other voice, bo deep and thrilling, 
made her start and tremble like a frightened 
bird. He came to her side, and took her 
little hands in his. I am an old maid you 
know, and folks don’t mind me. 

“ Claribel,” he said, “ you love me, don’t 
yon ?” 

She was an artless, childish thing. 

“ Yes, Frank,” she said simply, “ you know 
I do.” 

“ Then, darling, ’twill be a sin to marry 
Archibald Ashcroft” 

She shuddered, and hid her face in her 
hands, as he held them in his. He looked 
down upon her with ineffable tenderness. 

“ Claribel,” he said, softly, “ risk and re¬ 
linquish all for me, as I am willing to do for 
you—I think I can make you happy.” 

For a moment her face brightened, and she 
clung to him like a child; and then the old 
fear came back to her eyes. She shook her 
head sadly. 

“I can’t,” she murmured. “I dare not dis¬ 
obey my father.” 

“ Then tell him all—that this marriage will 
break your heart” 
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“I have—but he Is Inexorable.” 

Frank talked a while longer, and then bade 
ns good-night. Turning in the doorway, he 
said, with an almost desperate brightness in 
his eyes, “ I shall not give yon up, Claribel— 
you love me, and I have a right to you— 
something will turn up—must turn up, to 
stop this unholy sacrifice—at any rate, I shall 
follow, and watch over you. Good-by.” 

She trembled at his words, but I think they 
awoke a faint hope iu her heart. For my¬ 
self, I had a thorough respect for the resolute 
young fellow, and wished him abundant 
success. 

But the two weeks went by in a bustle of 
preparation, and nothing at all transpired. 
Claribel’s father never wavered in bis deter¬ 
mination ; though he must have seen how his 
daughter drooped and faded, like a lily 
touched by the early frosts. He loved her 
tenderly, but looked upon her as a simple, 
senseless child, whom it was his duty in all 
things to control. Archibald Ashcroft was 
a soBer, settled man, and would make her a 
good husband; besides, he was very wealthy, 
and wealth went a great ways with Mr. Clax- 
ton. So he made up his mind that she must 
marry him, and he was a man who stuck to 
his determination. 

At last the morning of our departure came, 
for, as a matter of course, I accompanied 
Claribel; and a dreary morning it was, in the 
early part of December. The streets were 
thickly coated with snow, and a fine sharp 
rain, mingled with stinging glints of ice, fell 
incessantly, freezing to a crust, and render¬ 
ing the travelling anything but pleasant. We 
hoped that Mr. Ashcroft would not come, 
but our hopes were vain; he was there at the 
appointed moment, with his luxurious trav¬ 
elling carriage, lined with costly furs, and 
wanned by a portable stove. There was no 
excuse for refusing to accompany him, so we 
went. 

“Your wardrobe shall follow yon,Claribel, 
and I will be down myself in good time for 
the wedding,” said her father cheerily, as he 
kissed her good-by; then turning to his future 
son-in-law,you must be very tender of my 
little girl, Archibald,” he said, with more 
genuine feeling than I had ever seen him 
manifest before, “ and try and win back the 
roses to her cheeks—she is looking delicate 
oflate.” 

“The country air will improve her,” he 
said, blandly, bowing and smiling at Claribel, 
but there was no tenderness in his cold eye 


no fond tremor in his voice; and that old, 
impenetrable cloud hung blackly as ever 
upon his brow. 

Claribel shuddered, and drew back in the 
comer of the carriage, and then I saw her 
start and tremble, and dually burst into tears, 
as she caught sight of Frank Davenport, 
standing on an opposite comer, waving his 
handkerchief in token of farewell. I felt very 
indignant, and had a strong inclination to 
pitch Hr. Archibald Ashcroft headlong from 
his own carriage, but I managed to keep it 
in subjection. 

Over long leagues of dreary, desolate wood¬ 
land, with the icy snow crunching beneath 
onr carriage wheels, and the sharp rain tink¬ 
ling against the windows; past groves of 
gloomy pines, and ragged mountain spurs, 
across a dark and bottomless river, rolling in 
foaming torrents beneath a tottering bridge; 
and we came ont into the high road, which 
brought us in full view of the old mansion. 

“ There’s Ashcroft Hall—your future home, 
Claribel,” remarked Mr. Ashcroft, with a very 
polite bow, and a very gracious smile. 

Claribel glanced out at the ancient-looking 
pile of buildings, and then back at the river; 
with an expression in her blue eyes, which 
seemed to indicate that of the two, she pre¬ 
ferred the black current of the latter. I began 
to have fears for her, mild and passive as she 
was. Just at nightfall, we drove up to the 
arched gateway which led through to the 
front entrance. 

The building was an old-fashioned stone 
one, immense and heavy, its black sloping 
roofs coated with ice; the huge chimneys, and 
the thick stone casements of the windows, 
covered with a clinging species of moss or 
lichen, that gave them a very sombre aspect. 
The long porticoes were all enclosed with 
close lattice-work, and every door and win¬ 
dow wore the barred and bolted look of a 
prison. An owl was hooting near at hand, 
and a wild wind swept up from the river, 
clanking the bare braaches of the trees, and 
rushing round the bleak gables, with a wail¬ 
ing cry that might have come from the lips 
of a Banshee. Claribel clnng to my arm in a 
tremor of nervous horror. 

“Eunice, Eunice,” she whispered, “how 
can I live here 2” 

Archibald ran np the steps, and rapped 
with the butt of his whip, ag ains t the massive 
oaken door. Several moments passed—but 
there was no answer. He rapped again, so 
loudly, that the rooks began to stir in the 
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tree bops; and an old hound shook hims elf in 
his kennel, and gave c. feeble yelp. Then, 
there was a sound of footsteps along the stone 
floor of the passage; & number of bolts and 
bars were withdrawn, and Mrs. Patterson the 
house-keeper swung open the heavy door, 
and admitted us. An antiquated negress con¬ 
ducted us through a long, dimly lighted hall, 
into a large, dreary-looking apartment, whifch 
possessed but one single attraction, a glowing 
hickory fire; but after a while, another was 
added, In the shape of a sumptuous supper. 

Thus, you see, we were snugly domiciled 
in Ashcroft Hall, very sorely against our 
inclination. But our entertainment wfis 
princely, our chambers magnificent; and the 
master of the mansion exerted himself to 
make the days pass pleasantly; inventing all 
manner of games and in-door amusements, 
and driving us out, whenever the faintest 
gleam of sunshine struggled through the 
gloomy pine-forests that surrounded the Hall. 
But in spite of all his efforts, the days were 
insufferably tedious, and would have been 
absolutely unendurable, but for the society of 
our uncle, sin old and very infirm man, in 
that sunny stage of life, second childhood, 
who took a great fancy to Claribel, and never 
wearied of having us in his chamber. * 

At last, for in this world everything comes 
to an end one time or other, the Christmas 
holidays began to near us; and gradually the 
old Hall filled with guests; stately country 
gentlemen and their dames, gallant youths, 
and blushing damsels, invited to partake of 
the festivities of the coming wedding. In the 
spacious kitchens, under Mrs. Patterson’s 
skillful supervision, the most extravagant 
culinary preparations were being carried on; 
everything was to be on the grandest and 
most extensive scale. 

In the meantime, poor Claribel hid herself 
in her chamber, with a cheek that grew whiter 
and whiter each day; turning in disgust from 
every allusion to her approaching marriage; 
and gazing from the lofty windows over the 
black line of the pine forest, in the direction 
of her old home, with a mournful wistfulness 
in her blue eyes that almost broke my heart 
I racked my brain to discover Borne way of 
saving her from a doom that seemed worse 
than death, but in vain, for to all my expostu¬ 
lations, she returned her old answer; she 
could not disobey her father. 

In due time her bridal trousseau came 
down, and a magnificent one it was. Mr. 
Claxton had been lavish to a fault. The bri¬ 


dal robe was of the richest and finest make 
and fabric; and then there were silks and 
satins, and flowers and laces, and jewels with¬ 
out number; aud in addition to all these, 
Mr. Archibald presented his intended bride 
with an entire set of diamonds, worth in them- 
• selves a handsome fortune. 

But Claribel looked upon all these treasures, 
that under other circumstances would nearly 
have turned her girlish brain, with sad eyes, 
in which there was no gleam of pleasure; to 
her, they were the garments of sacrifice, not 
the sacred robes of happy bridalhood. On 
the day before the wedding, Christmas eve, 
we looked them over, and arranged them on 
the bed and lounges in the bridal chamber, 
which adjoined our spacious bed-chamber. 
They made au imposing array, the gleaming 
robes, and lucid pearls,and flashing diamonds. 
Then, as the wintry evening had already 
closed in, we ordered our Abigail to light 
our shaded night-lamp, and Claribel and I 
sat down before the glowing embers to have 
a last consultation. 

She was to be married in the morning— 
Christmas morning; and then there was to 
be the grandest kind of an entertainment. 
Her father, accompanied by a number of their 
city friends, had already arrived. The Hall 
was literally packed with guests—there was 
not a spare room left, except the bridal cham¬ 
ber; and that opened into the hall, just be¬ 
yond the one we occupied. The door was 
open, and we could see it, from where we sat, 
like a very bower of beauty, but alas, not of 
love. It was freshly papered with pure, pearl 
white, edged with gilt aud azure—the curtains 
were white satin, lined with azure, and held 
back by golden bands; the carpet, chairs, 
lounges, even the very footstools, showed the 
same delicate colors; and in the centre of all 
stood the bridal couch, a mass of downy lace, 
with a s m i li ng Cupid, hi3 dimpled limbs all 
wreathed with roses, holding up the satin 
curtains that flowed to the floor in gorgeous, 
gleaming waves. 

Claribel glanced towards this beautiful 
temple once in a while, with a repressed 
shudder. At last she said, shivering, and 
drawing closer to the fire: 

u Shut that door, Eunice, please—I don’t 
want to see It—’tis nothing but mockery.” 

I arose and closed the door, and as I did 
so, there was a slight, rustling sound within, 
and something between a squeak and a gibber. 
Claribel dropped the comb with which she was 
straightening out her golden tresses, asking 
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with a nervous start, “What was that, 
Eunice?” 

I am not easily frightened, indeed, I pride 
myself upon my nnfeminlne firmness and 
conrage. I am qnite sure that I haven’t any 
nerves at all. But I confess to having ex¬ 
perienced a queer little thrill, at that strange, 
squeaking gibber; but I answered carelessly 
enough: 

w O, a rat in the wainscoting, Claribel— 
don’t be such a coward.” 

She picked up her comb, and laughed a 
little hysterical langh as she went on binding 
up her pretty hair; but I noticed that she 
continued to glance nervously, from time to 
time, towards the dusky corners of the spa¬ 
cious chamber. 

“I don’t know,” she said at last,folding her 
hands on her lap, and speaking slowly and 
thoughtfully, “it may be a ghost, Eunice— 
for I believe this old house is haunted. Old 
Christie says it is—she told me about it the 
first week I came.” 

“Why, Claribel,” I laughed, “I did not 
think you were so silly.” 

# No, no, I’m not silly/’ she went on—with 
a strange, vacant look in her blue eyes, that 
sent a chill to my heart—“I believe every 
wordofit; she says she has lived here for 
years, and has seen it time after time.” 

“Claribel, are you crazy? Seen what?” 

“ Why, the ghost to be sure. Her ghost— 
his wife, you kuow. He treated her unkindly 
—and broke her heart, and now she comes 
back to haunt him, trailing her white robes 
through the rooms, and moaning and gibber¬ 
ing, till no one iu the house can Bleep.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Claribel,” I exclaimed, 
with an uncomfortable feeling that a white, 
ghostly figure might be just behind the back 
of my chair, “ don’t talk such nonsense—I 
never heard that Archibald Ashcroft was 
unkind to his first wife.” 

u Tea he was,” she went on, in a rambling 
kind of way; “she was a pretty, happy girl 
when she came here; but his cruelty, and 
this dreadful old house, killed her—and now 
she comes back. I heard her last nigllt, 
Eunice, and saw a glimpse of her face—such, 
a sad face.” 

“ Claribel 1” 

°’Tis true, Eunice—I wasn’t asleep—I 
didn’t dream it. I awoke suddenly, and 
heard a soft rustling sound, and a low moan, 
and then a white, sad face flitted through the 
darkness. I saw it—I didn’t dream it, Eunice. 
Poor girl—she died so young, Christie says— 


and he did even stay with her at the last. I 
pity her so much. I shall die soon, Eunice— 
as soon as you all go away and leave me. 
I wont come back—unless,” with a sad smile, 
“ I come back to our old home—and to you.” 

I actually believed she was going mad, and 
the thought filled me with unspeakable 
terror. 

u Claribel,” I cried, catching her in my 
arms, and covering her cold, white face with 
tears and kisses,“you shall not marry Archi¬ 
bald Ashcroft.” 

She shook her head mournfully, going over 
the old story again. 

a O yes, I must marry him—there’s no help 
for it. I cannot disobey my father, Eunice, 
The wedding robes are made, and everything 
is in readinessyes, yes, I must marry him 
in the morning—Christmas morning, tool O 
Eunice, do you remember the merry Christ¬ 
mas mornings we have spent together? But 
they are all over now, and by the time 
another one comes round, I shall be with her 
—and then poor Frank will grieve so! I care 
more for him than I do for myself. I did 
hope he would do something; and once this 
evening, when the guests were coming, I 
thought I saw his face—but it was all fancy, 
a foolish fancy* I shall never see him again: 
he could not save me, poor fellow—and ’tis a 
sin for me to think of him now. But, Eunice, 
by-and-by, when all is over, you must tell him 
I sent him my love and good-by, and hoped 
he might be very happy.” 

The tears flowed softly over her white 
cheeks, and her little, childish hands lay fold¬ 
ed on her lap. The sight of her hopeless 
grief pained me inexpressibly, and I made up 
my mind to raise heaven and earth the next 
morning, in my efforts to save her. They 
should not sacrifice her tender, young heart; 
I would forbid the unholy marriage at the 
very altar. But I said nothing to her, not 
wishing to raise her hopes, when in all proba¬ 
bility I should fail. So we continued to sit 
there, over the expiring embers, she talking, 
and sobbing in a childish, incoherent maimer. 
At last,however, she began to weary; her. 
blue eyes grew heavy, and her head drooped 
upon my shoulder. 

“Goto bed, Claribel,” I said; “you are 
weary—a good nap will do you good, and 
mayhap something may turn up by the 
morrow—stranger things have happened.” 

She smiled, and her smile was sadder and 
more touching than any tears could have 
been. 
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“■No,dear,” she said, “’tis too late now— 
my fate is sealed—but I will lie down, for my 
head aches badly.” 

X assisted her in disrobing, and putting on 
her white night garments; and then she went 
through with her usual devotions, and climb¬ 
ed into the high, old-fashioned bed. I looped 
back the heavy silk curtains, and sat down 
beside her, soothing her burning brow with 
my hand. In a little while she was sound 
asleep; her breath coming in short, quivering 
gasps, like a grieved child’s. My solicitude 
for her was sufficient to keep me awake, but 
something else affected me, something that I 
could not deflne, a kind of dread or appre¬ 
hension. I went back to the fireplace, and 
threw on a fresh billet of wood. It was 
somewhere near midnight, as well as I can 
remember, and without the night was grow¬ 
ing dark and stormy. I could hear the winds 
rising, and beating and rushing round the 
gables, and shrieking away through the hills 
and over the snowy valleys; and at intervals, 
the owls hooting from their haunts in the 
ivied porches, and the night hawks scream¬ 
ing in the depths of the pine-forest, and the 
river gurgling and rushing along its rocky 
channel. It was certainly a desolate Christ¬ 
mas eve, wholly unlike the jovial ones I had 
hitherto known. 

I sat there an hour, perhaps, gazing into the 
glowing coals, and listening—listening for 
something that was to come. An inexpli¬ 
cable dread seemed to overshadow me; a dull 
sickening apprehension of some coming ter¬ 
ror. I started to my feet in real affright, and 
glanced round the shadowy room with dis¬ 
tended eyes. There was nothing to be seen 
but the flickering shadows, no sound, save the 
nibble of a mouse in the wainscot, and Clari- 
bel’s sobbing breath. Heartily ashamed of 
myBeif, I took np a book, and sat down. It 
chanced to be one of Poe’s weird creations, 
and in a few moments I had read myself into 
a shiver of actual fear. I could have cried 
from real vexation; for, as I have said, I 
prided myself upon my unfeminine strength 
and courage; and here I-was, trembling and 
starting like a silly school-girl. Claribel her¬ 
self could not have done worse. Throwing 
aside the book, I walked the length of the 
room once or twice, and then sat down in a 
huge, cushioned rocker, just opposite the 
door of the bridal chamber. Swaying back¬ 
ward and forward, and listening to the dis¬ 
mal roar of the storm, I fell into a kind of 
semi-unconsciousness, not sleep, and not 


positive wakefulness, which lasted, perhaps, 
fifteen minutes. Then, all of a sudden, I 
was roused, as if by an electric shock, into 
the most painful expectation. Every nerve 
in my body tingled with intense horror; and 
the perspiration broke out upon my face and 
bands, in great, clammy drops. 

Then I became clearly conscious of some 
approaching presence, of a low, rnstling 
sound; and slowly tbe door of the bridal 
chamber swung open, and dimly revealed, 
in the subdued light, I saw a tali figure, 
draped in flowing white, with long, black 
locks streaming round a ghostly face, and 
eyes, whose concentrated gaze seemed to 
burn into my very soul. It was the ghost, 
her ghost. Claribel had told me truly'. A 
strange, awful terror seemed to paralyze my 
very soul. I could not move—scarcely 
breathe; the very functions of life seemed 
suspended, as I sat in the deep rocker, gazing 
with fascinated eyes upon the terrible visioD. 
For a moment or two it stood still, its burn¬ 
ing eyes fixed upon me; then with a squeak¬ 
ing, gibbering cry, that curdled the blood in 
my veins, it fled hack into the bridal chamber, 
trailing and rustling its long robes after it. 

Still I sat there, powerless to move or 
speak; I, Eunice Brown, who had boasted of 
my strength and courage. I saw it flitting 
over the velvet carpets, with a mincing, 
noiseless tread; then it trailed back and 
forth before the gilded mirrors, smiling and 
gibbering in a manner so awfully unearthly, 
that I really thought the sight would drive 
me mad. Claribel slept on in blissful uncon¬ 
sciousness; I could hear her quivering 
breath, and see her long tresses gleaming on 
the white pillow, from wherelsat; the winds 
wailed without, and the snow and ice tinkled 
against the window; the fire on the hearth 
burned down to a heap of embers; and still 
I sat there, patiently watching my ghostly 
visitor. Once or twice she lifted the snowy 
drapery of the bridal couch, gibbering and 
gesticulating all the while; and then she 
took up the bridal robe and began to ex¬ 
amine it, raising the rich folds, and making 
manifestations of admiration that would have 
been ludicrous, but for their awful and dis¬ 
gusting unearthliness. After a while, she 
crossed over to the jewel stand, and the open 
casket containing the magnificent diamonds, 
which Archibald Ashcroft had presented to 
Claribel only a few days before, seemed to 
attract her attention. An alarming change 
came over her ghostly face; her hollow eyes 
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flamed -with anger, and her bloodless lips 
trembled. Snatching them up, she secreted 
them in her bosom, with a terrible cry;—not 
load, for it did not waken Claribel, but so 
fall of fiendish hate and pain, that the bare 
memory of it will thrill me with unspeakable 
horror to my dying day. 

But the cry, terrible as it was, brought me 
to my senses, and as she taped her glaring 
face towards me, I realized f*the first time, 
the truth of my position. I was not in the 
presence of a ghost—an apparition, as I had 
foolishly believed at first, but of a maniac. 
While the knowledge dispelled my feelings of 
supernatural terror, it did not at all add to 
my comfort, or sense of safety. I knew well 
enough who and what I had to deal with, for 
I had had some little experience with the 
insane before. A ghost might have been 
more terrific, but it would have been far less 
dangerous to cope with. 

In an instant, after the truth flashed upon 
me, my old courage and somewhat reckless 
daring revived; and I felt a kind of pleasur¬ 
able excitement iu the extreme danger of my 
situation. With my eyes fixed upon the 
strange being, ghost or devil, whichever she 
might be, I sat perfectly immovable, deter¬ 
mined to watch and await her actions. After 
having secreted the diamonds in her bosom, 
her angry eyes tnmed from me to the couch 
where Claribel slept; and with a slow and 
cautious movement, she drew a long, gleam¬ 
ing, double-edged knife from beneath the folds 
of her robe, and sitting down in the centre of 
the bridal chamber, took off her slipper, and 
began to sharpen the edge on its sole; laugh¬ 
ing and gibbering, and nodding her head 
from side to side, with, a kind of fiendish 
enjoyment. 

From her actions, I was able to judge 
correctly what object she ha;l In view; I was 
certain that she meditated the murder of 
Claribel, and that she was In some way con¬ 
nected with Archibald Ashcroft. Jealousy 
was plainly written ou her haggard face, and 
in her gleaming eyes, when she snatched up 
and concealed the diamonds. I understood 
the case well enough, bnt what to do—that 
was the puzzle. If I moved, she might 
attack and overpower me, for a maniac’s 
strength is always superior to that of a sane 
person; and then all would be over with 
Claribel. If I shrieked for help, she miclit 
accomplish her dreadful work before it could 
reach us. The outer door, leading to the hall 
and the stairway, was locked and bolted by 


Claribel’s precaution;—I saw no avenue of 
escape—and to awaken Claribel, and get her 
into a nervous fright, would be to seal her 
doom. I could do nothing hat sit there and 
watch her, as she gibbered and gesticulated, 
and sharpened her knife. She made a start¬ 
ling picture, sitting thus in the gleaming 
gorgeousness of the bridal chamber, a picture 
that would have made Archibald Ashcroft 
pale, in spite of his haughty bearing. Slowly, 
O how slowly, the moments crept by. Clar¬ 
ibel slept on—the storm raved without, and 
the maniac whetted her gleaming knife. At 
last she arose, and began to cross the room, 
in the direction of Claribel’s couch, with a 
stealthy, catlike tread, the glittering weap on 
firmly grasped in her right hand. Another 
moment, and the been blade would be plung¬ 
ed into that lair, unconscious bosom. She 
had almost crossed the room; her eyes were 
fixed upon the sleeping girl, and the deadly 
blade was uplifted to strike. I threw myself 
from the chair with the intention of seizing 
her by the hands, but she was too quick for 
me. Eluding my grasp, she darted back into 
the bridal chamber, with an angry cry. I 
knew that there was not a moment to lose, 
and I caught the door by its ivory knob, and 
jerked it swiftly together. Bnt it openedand 
locked on the inner side, and I could do 
nothing bnt hold it together with what 
strength I could command. And what was 
my strength in comparison to hers ? I felt 
her seize it from the inner side, and jerk it 
back with a force, that well-nigh drew the 
polished knob from my hands. Bat I fell 
upon my knees, holding on with all my might, 
and at the same time calling for help, with 
all the power of voice I conld command. 

My cries awakened Claribel, and she sprang 
from the bed, and rushed to my side with 
eager questions. I explained as mufch to her 
as I could, and entreated her to aid me In 
holding the door together, as the only means 
of saving her life. She tried, trembling and 
faint with terror, bnt her dimpled hands 
slipped off powerless. I felt the ivory knob 
slowly bnt surely passing from my frantic 
grasp, and knew that in another moment the 
maniac woman’s superior strength would 
overcome me; and I called for help with all 
the frantic terror of despair. But the outer 
doors were closed and bolted, and no one 
could enter, without bursting through; and I 
greatly feared that deliverance would come 
too late. But I continued to hold on, and to 
call for help, urging Claribel to aid me. Bnt 
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it was impossible for her to do anything but 
to Wring her hands, and cling to me in the 
most extravagant affright Suspense is a 
dreadful thing; I realized it in its full mean¬ 
ing during those few moments; hours they 
seemed, as the ivory knob slipped through my 
hands, and the door of the bridal chamber 
swung open, revealing the ghostly vision 
with her murderous weapon upraised. 

At'the sight of Claribel, who stood just 
behind me, struck dumb and immovable with 
surprise and fear, she uttered a hideous cry, 
and bounded forward. I threw myself before 
her, but she hurled me aside, as if I had been 
a child; and seizing Claribel by the arm, 
raised the knife to strike. Another instant, 
the half of an instant, and its keen blade 
would have been buried in her white bosom, 
but simultaneously with her swift movement, 
a thundering crash splintered and shattered 
the door, and Frank Davenport rushed iu, 
just in time to hold and stay the uplifted 
murderous hand. 

After that, there followed a scene of inde¬ 
scribable confusion and consternation. The 
guests ran shrieking up and down the long 
halls, the servants crowded in with staring 
eyes and eager questions, and Claribel was 
borne out, as white and limp as a broken 
lily. Then Mr. Claxton came, and with him, 
Archibald Ashcroft and our old uncle. In 
the centre of the gleaming bridal chamber, 
with the gorgeous garments and flushing 
jewels scattered round her, sat the poor ma¬ 
niac, bound like a culprit. Archibald started 
back, and grew deadly white, as his eyes fell 
upon her; and the old man tottered forward 
with a sharp cry. 

“Annette,” he said, “Annette come back 
from her grave—is it her ghost?—what does 
it mean, Eunice?” 

I came forward, with a brief explanation of 
all that had taken place. The old man turn¬ 
ed towards his son, with a stem face. 

“How is this, Archibald?” he questioned, 
sternly. But Archibald made no answer, 
and was turning to leave the room, when 
ClaribeFs father caught him by the shoulder. 

“ Explain, sir,” he said, hoarsely, his face 
black with passion, “who and what ia that 
woman?* 

The poor creature looked up with a lucid 
gleam in her eyes. 

“ I’m his wife,” she said, pitifully; “ he mar¬ 
ried me—and made me love him—and then 
he shut me up in a dark room—till I went 
mad. And my diamonds,” she went on, 


taking the gems from her bosom, “that I 
wore on my wedding day; he give ’em to her 
—and he wanted to marry her—but he 
shan’t—I II kill her—I’ll kill her.” 

The lurid glare came back to her eyes, and 
she struggled to free herself, and regain her 
weapon. Mr. Claxton turned towards his 
intended son-in-law with a terrible frown 
upon his brow. 

“Is this true^sir?” he questioned, sternly; 
“ is that woman your wife?” 

Archibald said nothing, but his old father 
answered for him. 

“Yes,” he said, tears coursing down his 
cheeks, “ she’s his wife—his own, lawful wife 
—but I thought she was dead years ago— 
they told me she was—or I never would have 
consented to his marrying that pretty, blue¬ 
eyed thing. Archibald, Archibald, you’ve 
done a great wrong to your poor, crazed 
wife—but, thank God, Claribel is saved; this 
dreadful secret has not come out too late.” 

Archibald turned away with a smothered 
oath, and strode down the broad stairway. 
Then the whole story must perforce be told, 
in order to quiet the curious guests. It was 
short and simple. Archibald Ashcroft had 
married early in life, and injudiciously; 
married a beautiful but ignorant girl, of 
whom he tired almost before the honey-moon 
was over. His cruel indifference turned her 
weak brain; and then giving out that she 
was dead, he imprisoned her in a remote 
wing of the old Hall, and made up his mind 
to marry his beautiful and wealthy cousin. 
The news of the wedding preparations com¬ 
ing to the poor creature’s ears, her womanly 
jealousy was roused; and with a maniac’s 
cunning she Bought to avenge herself upon 
her beautiful rival. 

Mr. Claxton trembled when the dreadful 
story was ended, and turned towards his 
young book-keeper with a white face. 

“And you,sir?” he asked, haughtily, “ who 
bid you to the wedding?” 

“ I followed unbidden, sir—because I loved 
your daughter, and wished to Bave her,” 

“How did you know she was in danger?” 

“Any woman, about to be forcibly married 
to a man she cannot love, is in danger, sir!” 

Mr. Claxton winced beneath his calm 
glance and truthful words, and just at that 
juncture, I beckoned him from the room. On 
a lounge, in an adjoining apartment, Claribel 
lay, as white as her spotless night-robes, and 
to all appearance lifeless. 

“See there, sir,” I said, pointing to her 
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still face, “ what your unrelenting cruelty has 
brought her to—I'm afraid the maniac’s 
knife was not needed to end her hapless life.” 

He fell on his knees beside her, and raised 
her slight form to his bosom, with a tender 
memory in his heart, perhaps, of another like 
her; her young mother, whose golden head 
was at rest beneath the winter snows. 

“ Claribel, Claribel,” he murmured, sobbing 
over her like a child, “ only wake up and 
speak to me, and I'll never be cruel again — 
you shall have it all your own way, darling.” 

And as if his promise called back the life 
to her fluttering pulses, Claribel opened her 
blue eyes and smiled. 

“ 0, such a dream,” she murmured, “ such a 
dreadful dream as I had—but, thank God, it 
is over.” 

The next morning, Christmas morning, 
dawned clear and cloudless, with a golden 
glitter of sunlight, and a jubilant outburst of 
bells. We were going home—back to our 
genial city home, that our hearts so yearned 
for. Making my early toilet, I went to the 
mirror to brush out my hair, my glossy, black 
braids in which I took such pcide; and lo 1 
they were thickly streaked with silver! My 
night of terror had left its traces behind it. 

“ Look here, Claribel,” I called, holding up 
my poor locks for inspection, “ I may hang 
up my fiddle now—I’m an old maid in truth, 

“ I’ve lost my comer by the household hearth, 
Behind the heads of children!” 

And, foolish, tender-hearted thing, she 
actually sat down and cried about it. 

We returned to our city home that day, 
leaving the dismal old Hall and Mr. Archi¬ 
bald and his poor maniac wife behind us. 
In a few weeks, Claribel had her roses and 
her sunny smiles back again; and one even¬ 
ing in early springtime, when the primroses 
and snowdrops were in bloom, and the 
broad tulip leaves and sweet-smelling hya¬ 
cinths were shooting up on the garden 
borders, we had a wedding, and a real, old- 
fashioned, happy one. 

And who do you think the happy couple 
were? Why, our silly little Claribel and 
her deliverer, Frank Davenport. Mr. Clax- 
ton behaved handsomely, for the very next 
week after the wedding, he took Frank into 
his mercantile house, as a junior partner. 

I am an old maid still, and I wear my 
white locks under a muslin cap now. But I 
am wholly content, and as happy, perhaps, as 
If I had a husband to please, and to sew on 


buttons for. But then, I believe that women 
have "a natural disposition towards slavery; 
they are never so blessed, as when they have 
a master. Once in a while, when the violets 
are in bloom, and the ring-doves are building 
their nests, I get to dreaming of my girlhood, 
and of the hopes I' once cherished, and drop 
a regretful tear over that night of terror, 
which bleached my black braids, and sealed 
my doom as an old maid; yet I am hr from 
being unhappy. 

I live with Frank and Claribel, and pet 
their little responsibilities; and when they 
gather round me, clamoring, with uplifted, 
rosy faces, for a story, I invariably get up 
some new changes on my “Night of Terror I” 
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EDEN’S PROPOSALS. 


BY ESTHER BERLE KENNETH. 


Eden Gould had planned her winter:— 
she would teach the school at Vergenne, 
board with her Aunt Lanra in the village, 
have a comfortable time and money enough 
in the spring to buy her a new riding habit 
and a saddle for Hick her pony; the old one 
was getting shabby. To be sure, she never 
had taught school—or, in fact, earned a cent 
of money in her life—but she liked her plan. 

It never came to pass. Before she had en¬ 
gaged the school, she received a letter from 
her sister Willhemena in Boston: 

“ My dear,—we want you to make us a visit 
this winter. Furbish up some pretty dresses 
and come down next week. Be sure and be 


ready then, for Major Orgrivie, Jack’s friend, 
is going np the eastern road on a visit to his 
relatives, and will stop at Vergenne coming 
back, and escort you down if you are prepared, 
etc., etc. Will. Lefarge ” 

Eden was in ecstasies. The school-teach¬ 
ing and the new side-saddle were instantly 
forgotten. Sister Will had resided in Boston 
two years and Eden had never visited her; in 
fact, the girl had never entered a city in her 
life. Dr. Lefarge was rich—she would have 
a luxurious time. Why, it was as grand as 
any air-castle she had ever raised in her life! 

Then she began to get ready. Every dress 
in her wardrobe was taken from the rack and 
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lain out upon the bed for inspection. Her 
black silk was, of course, jnst the thing; her 
gray travelling dress hadn’t been worn but 
once—and her blue silk was nearly new. But 
innumerable berages and delaines wanted re¬ 
trimming, and she must have a new wrapper 
of red thibet with quilted facings. It would 
match so nicely with her black cheneUe net, 
and velvet, rosetted slippers. Deep crimson 
and wine-colors were very becoming to Eden’s 
fair face and amber hair. 

Eden was deep in mantua-malcag mysteries 
fof sis days. On the seventh she was waiting 
at Vergenne station for Major Orgilvie. She 
really had not had time to think about her 
escort When the stage left her at the sta¬ 
tion, she walked about and thought, for the 
first time, what if Major Orgilvie did not 
come? 

The train was late. It was very tedious 
waiting, and she began to grow anxious. She 
was not au experienced traveller, or she would 
have taken the matter philosophically; in¬ 
stead, she walked the little, cold, cheerless 
waiting-room, and wondered, nervously, what 
her escort would be like, provided he made 
his appearance. She was glad she hadn’t any 
boxes and bundles to be disposed of; she had 
already checked her trunks, and hadn’t even a 
travelling bag in,her hand. Small articles of 
baggage always exasperated men; that she 
knew by brief experiences with her father. 
But what if M^jor Orgilvie didn’t come? 
Why, then, she must take the train alone. 
She could travel alone, she believed, though 
she had never done so. 

Having made this resolve, she was more 
uneasy than ever, and walked restlessly from 
window to window, watching and listening 
■for the train. It was a gloomy fall day, and 
pretty soon rain began to tap against the 
panes. 

There were two or three other passengers 
waiting in the room, but they were all men. 
One was a farmer with a blue frock and im¬ 
mense cowhide boots; another, a pale young 
man, who went about, whistling softly, and 
reading the railroad notices upon the walls; 
a third, a fat old gentleman who dozed by 
the fire. A fourth was an energetic-looking, 
middle-aged man who was busUy employed jn 
pencilling something in a memorandum book 
—glancing through the window, from time to 
time, to see if the smoke of the engine showed 
over the distant hilL He was buttoned into 
a huge overcoat, wore an oilskin covering to 
his cap, and looked generally independent of 


circumstances, including the weather. Eden, 
trying very hard to keep her impatience and 
anxiety under control, envied him. 

When the train had beei^due ten minutes 
he put his memorandum book into an inside 
pocket and went upon the platform in the 
rain, coolly buttoning himself more thoroughly 
into his great overcoat. As he stood there, 
watching for the train, Eden, from the win¬ 
dow, observed fcis face. 

It was one. of the strongest, darkest, most 
dauntless and resolute faces shq had ever 
seen. The eyes were black and piercing, the 
nose Roman, the mouth concealed by the 
heavy moustache, which, trimmed squarely 
across it, yet showed its lines to be firm and 
decided. The beard was thick and coal-black, 
and covered the whole lower face. The figure 
was tall and strong, the manner quiet, 
thoughtful, and observant. This stern, prac¬ 
tical-looking man Eden would never have 
noticed, but she really had nothing else to 
look at. The rain was falling so heavily as 
to blur all the landscape. 

This man was not at all a young lady’s 
beau ideal of a chevalier, neither did Eden 
Gould have any idea that he was Major Or¬ 
gilvie, until, as the whistle of the approaching 
train sounded in the distance, he stopped in 
his walk, opened the door and said: 

“ Mis3 Gould, the train is coming; are you 
ready?” 

“ Yes sir,” Eden syllabled, unconscious, in 
her surprise, of making any response. 

“ You have your checks and rickets, I see.” 

“ I have ” 

“ Come then, if you please.” 

“ Why, I never saw such a man F* said Eden 
indignantly to herself as she followed Major 
Orgilvie to a car. 

He placed her aboard the cars and took a 
seat beside her. The train started, rushed 
onward, and Eden sat dazed—too bewildered 
to look at her companion, who took no notice 
of her, whatever, until he pulled the memo¬ 
randum book from lus pocket and went to 
figuring again. With the book a newspaper 
came oat, which he handed to Eden. Evi¬ 
dently considering her provided for, he fell 
into the most profound calculations and chi- 
rographical jottings. 

u I shall have a nice time if all Will’s friends 
are like this,” thought Eden, when they had 
ridden about half an hour, and her compan¬ 
ion had vouchsafed her never a word. Her 
mind reverted to the scene In the depot. 

"He never once looked at me,” said she. 
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w If I were to change places with this hook¬ 
nosed old lady behind me, I wonder if he’d 
discover the difference.” 

Eden had been the belle of Yergenne, was 
very pretty, a little spirited, and inclined to 
be sullen as she sat looking through the misty 
window-pane at the indistinct landscape. 

“ I never saw a major before,” thought she, 
“ and I don’t like majors.” 

Having come to this conclusion, Eden re¬ 
signed herself to her fate—read the news¬ 
paper, examined the bonnet of the lady before 
her, studied the face of a very handsome 
gentleman who was reading the January 
Atlantic, and wondered if the young lady 
with curls and the young man with a mous¬ 
tache who sat together behind her were in 
company, or only railroad acquaintances; 
still she could not ignore her companion’ as 
entirely as she wished. A feeling of resent¬ 
ment against him swelled in her heart. 

At length he put away his memorandum 
book, looked down at her, and she observed 
that he was about to speak. 

M You are going to visit your sister, Mrs. 
Lefarge, Miss Gould ?” 

“Yea sir.” 

u I ahouid think you might find the city 
very pleasant this winter,” seeming to see for 
the first time Miss Gould’s white forehead 
and curling lashes, and looking at them atten¬ 
tively. 

a I think I shall enjoy it,” replied Eden. 

Thus the first conversation between Major 
Orgilvie and Miss Gould ended. The major 
fell into a profound abstraction, and his charge 
twisted the tips of her kid gloves, or looked 
out of the window, in silence. 

At last the cars rolled Into the Boston 
depot. Eden instantly saw her brother on the 
platform. He came into the car immediately. 

“Eden I” 

“Will!— 0 , Fm so glad to see yon.” 

The young physician thanked the major for 
the care of his sister;—the latter gentleman 
bowing abstractedly, made his hurried adieux 
and departed. 

“Will,” said Eden, walking down the plat¬ 
form, “ I don’t think military gentlemen are 
very gallant.” 

“ Why ?” asked Dr. Leferge. “ Didn’t the 
major talk to you?” 

As he spoke, he glanced shrewdly at the 
fair cheeks still flushed with the young, 
vexed blood, and smiled. 

“ Ko. He treated me as if I were an express 
bundle.” 


Major Orgilvie is a fine fellow,” was all the 
answer Dr. Lefarge made, and just then they 
reached the steps of the depot. 

Id a fortnight Eden was thoroughly at 
home in the city, had entered society, and 
made many interests in It. The number of 
morning callers at the house of Dr. Lefarge 
increased, and the masculine proportion was 
much the greater. Miss Eden Gould was 
fast becoming a belle. Toilets a la mode 
Intensified a remarkable beauty, and the de¬ 
mands of Boclety developed in the girl t^ct 
and suavity. She was very popular in her 
set—before the winter was out, ruled it 

It was early in March that Mrs. Lefarge 
gave a party. 

u We’ll go to the hothouse and order flow¬ 
ers for to-morrow night, Eden, my dear,” she 
said to her sister the day before the appointed 
night 

It was the first time Eden had ever entered 
a hothouse, and she was charmed. Accus¬ 
tomed for so long to artificial flowers and 
perfumes, the sunny, blooming, fragrant place 
delighted her. A Cyprus vine had climbed to 
the transparent roof and gleamed greenly 
with bits of crimson flowers like drops of 
Wood plashed there. Beds of nasturtiocs, 
blazing, overran their limits and touched 
cheeks with the dim richness of pansies. 
Koses drooped their luxuriant heads, and the 
air was freighted with the scent of heliotrope, 
mignonette, carnations, mahomia and heath. 
She roved from place to place—stopping in 
surprise and pleased curiosity, at last, before a 
magnificent crown-imperial. Mrs. Lefarge 
was talking with the man in attendance— 
Eden had forgotten everything hut the flow¬ 
ers, when, in turning eagerly, as a magnificent 
calla- lily caught her eye, she tripped, flung 
up her hands to save herself, and jostled 
from its stand a heavy pot of veronica which 
crashed to the floor. It would have felled her 
to the earth, but a hand had struck it aside. 

She flung up her heavy-lashed lids, and 
looked mutely into the stranger’s face above 
her. 

“You came very near being hurt,” he 
began. 

u I thank you,” stammered Eden, withdraw¬ 
ing, for the handsome eyes fixed upon her 
face seemed to bum her. They were full of 
a bold admiration. 

She looked about fbr her sister and saw her 
turning towards the door. Mrs. Lefarge 
beckoned, and Eden eagerly followed her to 
the carriage. 
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U I ordered some, damask rosebuds for 
your dress, Eden,” said Mrs. Lefarge, as the 
carriage rolled along Tremont Btreet. “I 
want you to.look.yoqr beet to-night”. 

u Why to-night, particularly?” asked Eden, 
absently, thinking of the scene in the hothouse, 
and feeling her cheeks still burning from that 
bold admiration. 

u Chalott is to be present, if Mrs. Raynor 
doesn’t fail to bring him. Her nephew from 
Paris, you know.” 

Just then Eden glanced from the carriage 
window. Instantly she drew back, her eyes 
flashing, her cheeks crimson. 

“ I hate that man,” she exclaimed. 

“ Who ?” asked Mrs. Lefarge, in surprise, as 
she glanced from the window and saw no one 
particularly noticeable but a gentleman on 
horseback with a bunch of flowers in hia han d. 
Eden did not answer; they were at home. 

The girl was lovely that night in white lace 
and red rosebuds. When she was introduced 
to Chalott and found him to be the gentleman 
she had seen at the hothouse, and subsequently 
on horseback, she was not surprised. She 
had known instinctively that she would see 
him again. 

His first request was to ask her to waltz. 
She declined. At supper he offered her wine. 
She refused. 

The next morning at breakfast, Mrs. Lefarge 
said: 

“ I’m glad you pleased Chalott so, Eden.” 

“ Hid I please him?” asked Eden, showing 
no sign of pleasure. 

“ He watched you all the evening. Sis, he’s 
the most distingue man in the city, and old 
Rolfe’s heir. Don’t lose your chance, Pretty- 
Eyes!—you’ll distinguish the family if you 
like.” 

Eden flushed a little. Her sister Will 
seemed to her to have grown artificial, am¬ 
bitious, and mercenary. 

“I don’t want the Rolfe property, Will,” 
was all she said, however. After hreakfast, 
she went to a window, and looking out at the 
bright sunshine, wondered if she had not bet¬ 
ter be going back to the country. 

That day she received a letter mailed from 
the south end, containing an offer of marriage. 
It was from Lee Henderson, a wealthy lawyer. 
The man was shrewd and fraudulent, and she 
put it in the fire. 

The next morning came another note. Hr. 
Montford requested a private interview. u I 
can’t see him,” said Eden, divining his inten¬ 
tions, and the note followed the letter. 


As she watched it burn she began to cry. 
It’s a very desolate time for a girl who has 
imagined that lovers are bliss, to be surround¬ 
ed by suitors and find herself apathetic and 
indifferent toward them all. Eden cried, 
thinking herself blase in love matters, and 
very unhappy. She wanted to be in love, yet 
Bhe was rapidly growing tired of the men who 
surrounded her. 

A week later Chalott gave a party at his 
aunt’s house. Eden went almost by force. 
Chalott proposed; she refused him and came 
home, and cried herself to sleep. 

In the morning, Mrs. Lefarge came bustling 
into the room where Eden, tired and with a 
headache, lay sleeping until npon. 

“ Eden, what is this I hear? Did Chalott 
offer himself?” 

“ Yes, WiiL” 

“And you refused?” 

“I did” . 

“Eden, you must be a. fool!” 

Eden flushed among her pillows. 

“ I don’t love him, Will.” 

“Nonsense! What of that? D.on’t you 
know he’s worth a million dollars ?” 

“ Til not sell myself, Willi How cruel you 
have grown 1” 

“ Pshaw, Eden I I only wish you’d be sen¬ 
sible. I want you to marry well; I’m looking 
out for your good. Women of thirty don’t 
talk about love. It’s only girls of eighteen.” 

“ Did you marry Will for his money, Will ?” 

“ I shouldn't have married him if he’d been 
poor, Eden, and that’s the truth! I love him, 
of course; he’s my husband. You’d love 
yours if you had one. That follows. A wo¬ 
man can’t help loving a man who gives her 
everything she wants.” 

“ I don’t believe it,” said Eden. 

“ You will when you’re twelve years older.” 

When she was alone, Eden lay still think¬ 
ing. Her heart ached. What her sister aaid 
was confirmed by her winter’s experience. 
Looking back upon her former life, she won¬ 
dered how she could go back to Yergennc and 
return to plain country living. Her esthetic 
tendencies were developed to passions, and 
she had grown indolent and luxurious. Why 
not follow the course of the rest of the world, 
and marry, money? Money brought beauty 
and ease, and love might be kfr out,»and one 
be happy enough. To marry Chalott for his 
money was a wild thought, but she enter¬ 
tained it, nevertheless. 

As she combed her hair before the mirror 
she looked sadly at herselfl She knew she 
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was very much changed in three months. 
She was aware that once she would not have 
tolerated for a moment the thoughts she now 
entertained, and she was not sure whether 
she was growing wise or wicked. 

In spite of his refusal, Chalott called often. 
Mrs. Lefarge, with a secret hope of Eden’s 
final acquiescence, entertained him hospitably 
and with empressement. 

It is not easy to tell how Eden, lulled by 
luxury and false influences into an unrealiza¬ 
tion of truth, grew to accept the ambition of 
society for wealth and power, and gradually 
lent herself to circumstances. In society 
Chalott was constantly at her side, and she 
did. not forbid the reports which grew. As 
the weeks went on the season was very gay 
in its closing, and she was kept in a constant 
whirl of excitement—feverish, baneful excite¬ 
ment. She was complimented on her conquest. 
She could not help knowing that Chalott was 
the most eligible parti of the season. All 
belledom had sighed for him at his appear¬ 
ance ; his devotion to her raised its envy. It 
was circumstances alone that made the man 
acceptable to her. It was seldom that she 
saw him alone, and he was wise enough then 
not to awaken her repulsion by any personal 
familiarities or carcases. She met him in 
the presence of people who incited her vanity 
by their admiration and envy; and Ills haud- 
6 ome presence ever distinguished the entire 
party. If she had dwelt on the simple truth, 
she would have known that he was a hard¬ 
est ured man, arrogant, relentless, cruel and 
selfish—but she never counted more than his 
princely bearing and wealth; and gradually 
she was drawn into a marriage engagement. 
The spring had advanced. An immediate 
marriage and & tour to the White Mountains 
was proposed. Eden acquiesced, only stipu¬ 
lating for a gay bridal party. 

Then came the bustle of preparations for a 
wedding, introduction to Chalott’s relatives, 
dinner parties among them, etc., and the 
spring slipped by and it was June. Then 
came to Eden a letter from her mother. 

Her dear old mother! The words were 
traced in trembling lines, and the quaint chi- 
rography made the-girl half smile, tenderly, 
as she glanced over the sheet. It read as 
follows: • 

u Vergenne, June 1st, 18— 

“Deab Daughtek: —We have just re¬ 
ceived the news—father and I—of the great 
marriage you intend to make in the city. 


Bear, we want to see yon first—come home. 
We began to feel as if you were lost to us— 
and we want to be sure that you are not. 
Tou can’t alter to your father and mother— 
you will always be little Eden—and we can’t 
give yon up j ust yet. We want to hear about 
this Mr. Chalott, dear. You have grown a 
great belle, they say, but will he know how 
to take care of you as I have done, my child? 
Is he a good man? Your mother wants to 
know this before she lets you go. You must 
come and tell her. We shall watch for you 
every day. Your mother, 

Maby Gould.” 

Eden dropped the sheet and cried. Ail 
alone in her room she sobbed for a long rime 
Dear mothers! they touch our hearts so, some¬ 
times, with their simple love l 

a I will go home!” said Eden, and she told 
Will that she must, and went. 

Her brother accompanied her to the depot. 

u By fate!” he exclaimed, suddenly, u there’s 
Orgilvie. He’ll take charge of you up.” 

Eden shrank a little, but in an instant she 
found herself beside Major Orgilvie in a car or 
the rapidly moving train. He looked at her 
attentively as she removed her veil. 

“ How have yon enjoyed a metropolitan 
winter, Miss Gould ?” 

“ Very much,” Eden answered. Her cheeks 
flushed, for she felt Major Orgilvie’s keen eye 
following the hand on which was her diamond 
engagement ring as she lilted it to her face. 
She turned her head and looked out of the 
window. The fields were fresh and green, 
the trees draped with fresh lush verdure, the 
sky hovered fleecy and soft over the bright 
earth. Eden’s sleeping heart stirred. The 
tears came into her eyes as she beard the low 
of the kine in the meadows—it sounded so 
like home. Home had always been a sweet, 
true place to Eden Gould. As she neared it 
—as the villages, and the trees and landmarks 
grew familiar, her feelings grew more vivid 
and intense, until as the train came in sight 
of the old turnpike and she saw the yellow 
stagecqach lumbering along on its way to the 
station, an exclamation escaped her lips. 
Meeting Major Orgilvie’s eyes, he smiled 
beautifully. 

“You are attached to your home, Miss 
Gould I who never had one, think that one 
need never commit a sin if be have s good 
home.” 

In Eden’s surprise at these words,* her eyes 
dropped upon her engagement ring. With 
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her heart awakened to truth, she knew that 
her contemplated marriage was a sin. Its 
motives were base, and its results would be 
shame. 

In an instant more the train had stopped at 
Yergenne, and Major Orgilvie had handed 
her out upou the platform. 

“Good-by,” he said, clasping her hand, 
warmly, and looking at her kindly. He leaped 
aboard the train and was gone. 

The coach had broken down at a short dis¬ 
tance from the station, and half an hour’s 
delay ensued. As she stood in the waiting- 
room, Dr. Grosvenor,the old village physician, 
came to her side. 

M I saw you with Major Orgilvie, Miss 
Gould. Is he a friend of yours?” 

“ Only an acquaintance,” Eden answered. 

“A noble man—a faithful officer—a devoted 
brother.” 

u You know him then ?” 

“Very well. He was wounded at Gettys¬ 
burg, and was under ray care three months 
when 1 was in hospital service. I hardly 
thought that he would recover—but he did 
finally, fortunately for those dependent on 
him ” 

“ He lias a family, then ?” 

“An invalid father and a crippled brother to 
whom he is devoted. He has had a hard life, 
and it has proved him a noble fellow. His 
mother was insane from his birth, and when 
he was half grown she set fire to the house in 
a freak of her madness at midnight, and in the 
alarm and confusion, his twin brother was 
forgotten in the burning building, and hope- 
lessly crippled for life in trying to escape 
from beneath the falling timbers. Certain 
valuable storehouses were attached to the 
house. They were consumed, and the family 
were reduced to very moderate fortunes. 
The mother was not injured. She lived for 
many years to be a great expense. The 
father’s health gradually failed,and eventually 
the care of the whole family devolved upon 
Tracy. He has borne the burden for years, 
with no comfort or reward but that of his own 
conscience. I know him well, and I never 
knew him to murmur. He is a man in a 
thousand. And, Miss Gould, the lomance— 
lor every one in his life has a romance—is yet 
to come. "When quite young he fell in love 
with a superbly beautiful girl. His circum¬ 
stances, burdened as he had always been, 
Would not permit him to marry immediately. 
He struggled for a year to improve his circum¬ 


stances; at the end of that time the lady 
proved untrue and married 'a wealthy rival.” 

“ Shameful!” exclaimed Eden. 

“Well, Orgilvie has grown sad and grave 
before his time. He is growing a little gray, 
I see. The stage is ready, Mis3 Gould. Good- 
by. They’ll be glad to see you at home.” 

How grave—how very grave Eden was as 
she rode home. When the old red farmhouse 
with its lilacs and willows came in sight, she 
quietly slipped the diamond engagement ring 
from her finger, and it never was put back 
again. 

A year passed. In the quiet of her country 
home Eden had made a new friend. It was 
Major Orgilvie—presented by Dr. Grosvenor. 
And Eden loved him. 

One evening they stood in the porch under 
the honeysuckle vine sweet with its swinging 
buff blossoms. Eden was very happy; her 
love for the man beside lier was a deep re¬ 
ligion. 

u Eden,” said Orgilvie, “ I had long ago 
given up all expectation of happiness for my 
life. I believe I never should have married, 
had I not met you and learned that there was 
disinterested love in a woman’s heart.” 

u 0 Tracy 1 and I never should have loved 
truly. My life would have been a shameful 
•wreck, but for the example of yours. Yon 
have made me good, and I will try to make 
you happy.” 

They were poor. They had nothing but 
their love and faith in each other, but while 
the honeysuckle shed its sweetness and the 
sunset sky stretched its pure clouds over 
them, never were two happier hearts. 
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BLTOX ST. ELTON. 

BT I~ VELONA BTOCKWEI4U 


Jttne Morelle was a plain woman, if yon 
looked at her with her eyes closed; but little 
danger of her being pronounced such if they 
were not Her face was one that wfuld nat¬ 
urally attract attention, but where the spell 
lay that drew one towards her so strangely, 
not three of her admirers could have told. 
Some were positive that it lay in the delicate 
intonations other voice; others, that it was 
certainly in her face and manner; but it was 
rare that one mentioned her eyes. But there 
the Caseination was wholly. Such wonderful 
power they possessed, that her whole face 
seemed lighted with more than earthly beauty, 
when her soul was speaking through her eyes. 

She was one that men raved over, went 
into ecstasies about, and go where she would, 
she drew lovers to her feet just as surely as 
the magnet draws the needle. It seemed to 
be nothing to her, positively nothing; and 


that fact had perhaps considerable to do with 
her crowd of admirers. 

Her cool indifference was quite enough to 
craze one; but there was such a heaven In 
the look she sometimes gave, that it quite 
compensated for her seeming coolness, and 
sent her suitors away more madly in love than 
ever. 

It was not strange that Elton St. Elton fol¬ 
lowed the crowd, when their steps led to such 
an altar; indeed It would have been more 
strange had he taken another way. But he 
received no more real encouragement than 
the others. True, she now and then gave him 
rare smiles, and sometimes a radiant look, 
when they were conversing, which made his 
pulses leap. By gaslight, these little nothings 
satisfied him, and then, when her eyes were 
looking into his, and the spell of her presence 
was over him, he would have sworn that she 
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loved him; but in the morning he awoke 
quite disenchanted, and, with his dayllghteyes, 
it was easy to see how much he had to hope for. 

But Elton St Elton was not a man to be 
easily baffled. Strong-willed, and accustomed 
to ruling, he could ill brook defeat at a wo¬ 
man’s hands; and if for only Ills prides sake, he 
would have striven hard to conquer; but now 
something more was at stake—he loved her. 
All the passion of his proud heart seemed to 
have gathered itaelf about thi3 woman, and he 
had no more idea of letting her slip from his 
grasp, than the earth has of letting the moon 
slip off into space. 

But he knew Bhe did not love him yet. Her 
eyes never grew brighter at his coming; her 
cheeks never flushed at his earnest words; 
she was cool, calm, self-possessed always. He 
could not tell, either, whether she was aware 
of his devotion or not She was so accustomed 
to receiving adoration that she took it natur¬ 
ally, as one takes the air they breathe, with¬ 
out thinking of compensation. 

If he had been sure that she had never 
loved, he would have thought his chances as 
good as others, but his own soul—if that was 
any criterion—told him that such a calm as 
she seemed to have reached, could only be 
attained through much suffering and storm. 
Bat if there was somewhere in the world a 
form sacred to this woman’s heart, if there 
was a being on whom she looked with rever¬ 
ence and love, then Elton St. Elton meant to 
discover the fact. Suffer as he might, It was 
surely better to know and face the truth, than 
build his hopes upon the sand. 

He was thinking of all these things, as he 
rode through the long avenue of oaks leading 
to the Morelle estate, and as he sprang from 
his horse at the door, he said, half aloud: 

“ I could kill the man who should dare to 
come between us 1” 

In truth it might be dangerous business for 
a rival to stand upon the field beside him, for 
being strong in his love, he might also be 
strong and deadly in his hate. 

Upon the steps—as if the fates were fur¬ 
thering his wishes for knowledge of the 
future!—he met a man in uniform, a stranger 
who had just come out of the door, and he 
thought he saw June’s hand through the win¬ 
dow waving an adieu, as they passed each 
other. His face darkened involuntarily,but as 
June was cordial and smiling as ever, he soon 
forgot his suspicions and anger. 

She was in one of her most brilliant moods, 
and St. Elton thought he had never seen such 


a light in her eyes as now. If he had only 
dared believe that his presence had inspired itl 

A new picture upon the walls attracted his 
attention. He crossed to look at it, June also 
rising and going forward. 

“A battle-piece,” St.Elton said; then look¬ 
ing at it closer, “ the gentleman I passed in 
the foreground, is it not?” 

“ Yes. Colonel Brett,” June answered. 
“It must be a correct likeness, since you 
recognized It so quickly” 

“ He is a relative of yours ? I think I see a 
slight resemblance,” St. Elton added. 

“ His father acted as my guardian while my 
mother was in Europe, so we were together 
for several years.” 

St. Eltou looked at her quickly. Was the 
secret out at last? Her face was quiet as 
usual. No tales from that. She could un¬ 
doubtedly keep her own counsel, and meant to. 

“ I suppose he is a hero, of course. Every 
man who has been in the army, is supposed to 
be,” St. Elton said. 

“ He is a very brave man,” June answered, 
passing to another painting and changing the 
subject by calling St. Eiton’s attention to the 
peculiar richness of the sunlight that flooded it. 

St. Elton caBt his eyes upon it, but he could 
not have told whether he bad been looking at 
sunlight or moonlight a second afterwards. 
He was thinking of something else. 

“You are not well,” June said at length, 
noticing his abstraction. 

“No. I was born under evil stars, I sup¬ 
pose..” 

“Every mau can control his own destiny,” 
June answered, going to the piano. 

“ Every man does not” 

“ 1 said that they eould, not that they did.” 

“ Be careful of your words. I might believe 
them, ii>you were in jest” He turned over 
the music as he spoke, and selected a piece for 
her to sing. 

“ I was not in jest, but I am a woman, and 
a woman’s words are of little account with 
you men.” 

“But sometimes they make us wretched.” 

He was looking at her intently. She shrank 
away from him a little, and began to play, 
saying under the music, “if they do, it is not 
our fault” 

In turning the music their fingers touched 
for an instant 

June snatched her hand away, aDd struck 
the piano with a hasty, violent touch, but St. 
Elton could not fail to see the crimson which 
sprang into her cheeks. It was the first time 
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she had ever in the slightest degree actually 
acknowledged his power, and St. Elton would 
hare been elated had it not been for this new 
comer upon the stage. As it was, he went 
away moody, and angry with Jane, the stran¬ 
ger, himself, aud the whole world generally. 

At home he found an invitation which had 
come during his absence, from 3 une, for the 
following evening. “An entertainment for 
her friend,” lie said, irritated still more. “ But 
what matter? I may as well see the farce 
out now!” 


“Weil, St. Elton, I did not think you would 
allow yourself to be out-geueralled like this,” 
one of the guests said in that gentleman’s ear, 
as be was 6lowty making Ms way into the 
crowded rooms. 

. “ How?” St. Elton asked. 

“ We thought you the favored one, till up 
eomes a captain, or a colonel, or a something, 
with 6traps on his Ehoulders, and yon are 
slipped as well as the rest of us.” 

St Elton did not reply. He was looking at 
June. She stood beside Colonel Brett, and 
though addressing her oonrersation to others 
about her, one could see at a glance she was 
far from being indifferent to the man beside 
her. Her delicate reference to his opinions, 
the tones of her voice in addressing him, the 
glance of her eyes, St Elton thought, all 
seemed to say, she had a right to his devotion, 
and, more, that he had also a right to hers. 

Both men looked at each other with wary 
eyes when they were presented, and St Elton’s 
face betrayed more than he had intended it 
should. Colonel Brett turned to June, and 
said something in an undertone, as St Elton 
moved away. She shook her head in reply, 
and the gay talking went on as before. 

Half an hour later, St Elton passed them 
in the conservatory. The angry look he gave 
tlie colonel was not unnoticed by June. 

“ * beihtve St Elton is Bick,” she said. 
“He acted strangely last night, and just now 
he looked pale, I thought X am going alter 
Mm.” 

Bid I not tell you that he was jealous 1 
Bo go and hunt Mm, for I am afraid of my life 
now,” Colonel Brett answered, laugMng, as 
June disappeared. 

She touched St Elton’s arm, as he was 
standing in the door leading out into the 
grounds. 

“ Something is the matter with you.” 

He turned upon her sharply. 


“ Ton cannot cure me, if there is.” 

“ I know I am not a physician,” she an¬ 
swered, smiling; “but a stroll in the air will 
be good for you, I am sure, 1 am going to get 
some one to accompany you.” She turned 
about to bring some one. 

“ Come yourself for five minutes.” 

“ Certainly. I shall be delighted to please 
you.” She took his arm, and they stepped 
out. under the stars. 

When they were away from the sound of 
voices, St. Elton stopped abruptly. 

“ I hate you, June,” he said, in a !ow, fierce 
tone. 

She drew her arm from his, as though she 
were touching poison. 

“ What did yon say?” 

H» could see her eyes flame in the moon- 
light 

“ X said that I hated yon.” 

“ That is as you please, Sir. St. Elton.” 

“And I could kill the man who has dared to 
look into your eyes, as Colonel Brett has to¬ 
night, and receive such a return.” 

“St. Eltoii, what do you mean ?” 

Before she had finished speaking, he had 
caught her face to Ms. 

“ I “ean that I loved you once, if I hate 
you now; and that X will hare you, too, in 
spite of that cursed colonel.” 

He covered her lips with horning kisses. 

Quick as a flash she had suatched herself 
away, and stood erect before h im. 

“ I demand an apology this instant,” she 
said, angrily. 

He went upon his knees before her. 

“X ask your pardon most humbly. But 
I have loved yon too long, June, not to touch 
your lips once. Forgive me.” , 

He turned away, as if to go. 

June caught Ms arm. St. Elton felt the 
quiver of her hand, as she touched him. 

“ Come back, St. Elton.” 

The clutch he had given her was like the 
grasp of a vice. 

“To you?” 

“ Yes.” She covered her face. 

“Truly? It would not do to trifle with me 
now 1" 

“ Truly!” • 

Colonel Brett laughed heartily when he 
knew that what he had said was true, and 
often tells June that if he had not stopped 
upon the stage when he did, St. Elton would 
never have proposed, and therefore she would 
never have been Mrs. Elton St. Elton. 
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EXPERIENCE OF A COUNTRY SCHOOL-TEACHER. 

• ' 

BY HEZEKIAH BUTTEEWOBTH. ■ 


u I cannot begin my story in the decisive 
language of a humorous story-writer, ‘I once 
took a school, and goodness knows I’ll never 
take another ’—as my first experience in 
teaching was anything but agreeable. 

“I was a graduate of the State formal 
School, and considered myself proficient in 
the art of teaching before I applied for a 
school. I applied for several schools, but was 
unsuccessful. At last, I applied for a school 
in Bnshy Hollow, and in due time received 
the following note: 

“ ‘ Miss Flora Fitzjersey:— 

“ * I have been trying for two months to 
obtain a teacher for our school. I at once 
laid your application before the board of 
trustees, and it was voted, “ That Miss Fitz¬ 
jersey teach the school in Bushy Hollow, at a 
compensation of two dollars per week.” I 
deem it bat honorable to state that this school 
has a bad reputation. No one ever applied 
for it a second time, or was ever known to 
make teaching a profession after trying the 
experiment here. I will advise how to con¬ 
duct your school when you arrive. You may 
begin next Monday. You may board with me. 

1 “ 4 Yery respectfully, 

“ 4 Solomon Straight. 

“* Busky Hollow, June — 

“The next Monday morning I started bag 
and baggage—the former, like the effects of 
most country school-marms, including the 
latter—for Bushy Hollow. Having arrived 
at that interesting locality, I proceeded at 
once to the residence of Mr. Solomon Straight. 
“ Mr. Straight was a hard-looking man. He 
informed me he used to keep school—was ap 


old-fashioned schoolmaster, and that he had 
a very high opinion of the old-fashioned way 
of teaching. 

“ 4 There has been much difficulty in the 
school you are about to take,’ said he. * It is 
somewhat peculiar. It is successful only as 
long as the scholars stand in fear of the teach¬ 
er. If a teacher would succeed in this local¬ 
ity, he must neither allow himself to become 
attached to his scholars, nor allow them to 
approach him in a familiar manner. When I 
used to teach school, a scholar would have as 
soon thrown sticks to a bear as to have dis¬ 
obeyed me, or even to have brought me a 
bunch of flowers.’ 

“‘Judge Taney,’ Bald he, looking very 
solemn, 1 announced the principle that negroes 
have no rights that white men are bound to 
respect; It Is a principle equally true that 
scholars have no rights that teachers are 
bound to respect. The reason in both cases 
is the same. Scholars, like black men, have 
no legal rights, nor any discretion nor judg¬ 
ment worthy of the consideration of their 
superiors. I would remind my pupils of 
these grave facts in my opening speech.’ 

“ I endeavored to fix these important ideas 
in ray mind. 

“‘On going to school,’ he continued, ‘I 
would find a large prickly stick, and take it 
with me. I would show it to my scholars in 
my opening address, and give them to under¬ 
stand at the outset, that I meant to enforce 
discipline. Such an exhibition as that would 
at once produce a wholesome effect I would 
say to my scholars something like this: 

“ * Scholars, if need be, I shall break your 
backB, and I shall break your heads, but no 
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rale of mine shall ever be broken with im¬ 
punity.’ 

“ I endeavored to impress this 7ery forcible 
remark upon my mind. 

“ ‘ As soon as a scholar,’ continued my 
adviser, ‘violates one of the rules of the 
school, I should chastise him most severely, as 
a warning to others.’ 

“ Mr. Straight’s ideas of teaching were not 
exactly my own, but it was necessary for me 
to teach somewhere, and this was the only 
situation that offered itself; I therefore deter¬ 
mined to obey my instructions most explicitly, 
in order to give satisfaction and to succeed. 
There is one advantage, thought I, in having 
a hard school—if I succeed, the greater will 
be my triumph and my reputation. 

“ Mr. Straight directed me to the school- 
house. I started, feeling rather faint-hearted, 
and looking on both sides of the way lor a 
suitable stick. X endeavored to arrange in 
my mind my opening address, which was to 
consist of a dramatic show of the stick, an 
allusion to the defunct Judge Taney, and the 
startling announcement about the broken 
backs and heads. 

“ I at last found a stick that I thought 
would do, and went along, waving it in a 
most authoritative manner, and exclaiming: 
“ Scholars, if need be,I will break your backs, 
and I will break your heads, but no rule of 
mine shall ever be broken with impunity.’ 

“ ‘ Hooray 1” shouted some one over the 
wall. ‘That’s the talk! Smart gal that! 
Guess she’ll make urn toe the mark!” 

“I looked around, dreadfully frightened, 
and saw a rusty old codger, with his mouth 
wide open and his hat in hand. 

“‘Hooray!’ shouted he, swinging his hat. 

“ I stepped very quick for the next half 
mile, casting furtive glances behiud. 

“I at las; lost sight of my enthusiastic 
admirer, and came in sight of the school- 
house. Here I mustered up all my courage 
for my debut. I marched into the school- 
house with the air of a duchess, and violently 
rung the bell. 

“ ‘ Scholars,’ said I, as soon as they were 
assembled—I felt violently agitated— Schol¬ 
ars, yon see thati’ 

“ Here I held np the stick. 

“Judge Taney says,’ I continued, feeling 
very shaky about the heart—* Judge Taney 
says—’ 

“Here followed a long pause. I began to 
shake all over from head to foot. 

“ ‘ Judge Taney says,* said I, spasmodically. 


determined to say something; ‘ Judge Taney 
says, that you have no rights that I am bound 
to respect. I’ll break your backs and I’ll 
break your heads, but—’ 

“ Here I trembled so all over that I lost my 
idea, and was obliged to sit down. So this 
was my opening speech. 

“ The next thing was to adopt rules for the 
school. I had an hundred and twenty-four 
with me in my portfolio, all-good ones, which 
had been written down while at the Normal 
School. I concluded, however, that, before I 
adopted any rules, I would submit them to 
my superior, Mr. Straight. So I ordered the 
scholars to fold their arms, and pointed sig¬ 
nificantly at the stick. I resolved to be sys¬ 
tematic, and, therefore, to assign no lessons 
until the rules were adopted. So I sat and 
looked as sour as I possibly could until noon, 
the scholars sitting before me with folded 
arms, and looking quite as cross as their 
teacher. 

“At noon I went to Mr. Straight and told 
him, that, iu order to be systematic, I had 
thought best to assign no lessons before 
adopting rules for the government of the 
school, and that, before adopting rules, I had 
deemed it prudent to submit the matter to 
him. He gave me credit for a prodigious 
amount of wisdom and discretion. I sub¬ 
mitted to him the one hundred and twenty- 
four rules of which I had made memoranda 
at the Normal School; lie approved of them 
all, and added twenty more, making in all, 
one hundred and forty-four needful rules aud 
regulations. 

“ ‘ Only enforce these,’ said Mr. Straight, 
‘ and, in one week, your school will revolve 
around you like satellites around their lu¬ 
minary.’ 

“ In the afternoon I established my govern¬ 
ment, which was an absolute monarchy. The 
rules and regulations were very explicit. The 
scholars were forbidden to look behind them, 
or before them, or on either side of them, or 
to move their arms, or their legs, or their 
lips. They were to come in in military order, 
and to go out in military order, and to go 
into their classes at the sound of a bell, and 
to be dismissed, singing: 

‘ Children go, 

To and fro, 

In a merry pretty row, 

Footsteps light, 

Faces bright, 

’Tis a happy, happy sight!’ 
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which doggerel is a fair specimen of the 
poetry found in most of our school music 
hooks. If I were to prepare a music book for 
schools, I would put in "Watts's hymns or 
Moore's IrL-h melodies—almost anything but 
the senseless twaddle now in vogue. 

“In about five minutes after I had an¬ 
nounced my regulations to the school, Tim 
Flounder turned round, thereby violating 
rule No. 144. I seized my stick and made a 
dive for him. He attempted to run out of 
the door, but I was too smart for him; he 
then dodged me and crawled under the desks. 
I run the stick under after him, and thrashed 
it about in a furious manner, but whenever it 
was in danger of hitting him, he caught hold 
of the end, and each time he caught hold of 
it he broke off a piece. This was perplexing. 
At last I crawled under the desks after the 
little rascal, but he was very small, and there¬ 
by bad the advantage of me in a race under 
them, and so kept out of my reach. I 
therefore emerged, covered with dirtaud very 
red in the face. 

“ ‘ If I ever do get hold of that there young 
one,’ said I, striding across the room, ‘if I 
ever do get hold of that there young one—’ 

“ Just then I stumbled over a half bushel of 
feet and legs, and fell sprawling on the floor. 
Jerusha Bowen had broken the one hundred 
and forty-third regulation, moving her feet 
into the aisle. Here was a case for discipline 
that I meant to improve. 

“ When I arose, which was pretty quick, for 
I was mad, I looked at my stick, and found it 
so badly broken as to he unfit for service. 
That little hoy Tim had rendered it a non- 
combatant most effectually. While I was 
deliberating what to do, Tim escaped out of 
the door,exclaiming: 

“‘II you ever do get hold of this young 
one agin, you just let us know, wont ye!’ 

“ He was gone, and my first case of disci¬ 
pline had proved a failure. What was to be 
done with Jerusha? I would shake her. I 
laid violent hands on her, telling her I would 
6hake her daylights out. She looked very 
calm, and said, ‘ Well, shake.’ I undertook 
it, hut, as she weighed an hundred and eighty, 
and I only ninety-five, the attempt proved 
very unsatisfactory. By this time ail the 
school were in confusion and laughing. 
The one hundred and forty-second rule was 
broken, and that, too, by the whole school, 
Jerusha included. I resolved to send for Mr. 
Straight, and accordingly sent one of the 
little girls for him. It was not long before I 


saw him coming, bringing a monstrous stick, 
and showing by his gait that he was much 
excited. The scholars saw him, aud began to 
smell a pretty large mice. The big boys 
started for the door without singing the dain¬ 
ty song I had taught them, aud made the best 
use of their wits and legs, ditto the small boys, 
ditto the girls, all but Jerusha. She sat 
perfectly calm. 

“ Mr. Straight came in excitedly. 

“ ‘ Where arc the culprits ?’ thundered he. 

“‘All are fled, but Jerusha,’ said L ‘She 
deserves hanging, she docs, a good-for-noth¬ 
ing hussy 1’ 

“ Here I sat down and began to cry. 

“‘Jerusha,’ said he, * come into the entry.’ 

“Jerusha obeyed. He shut the door,and 
I was left the sole occupant of the school¬ 
room. 

“ Presently I heard a thrashing in the entry. 
He is giving her a dreadful castigation, 
thought I. I began to feel sorry for her; her 
fault wasn’t very great, after all; I couldn’t 
bear to have her beaten with a cudgel; so I 
thought I would open the entry door, aud say 
something to mitigate her punishment. 

“ What do you think I saw ? 

Mr. Straight with one band was thrash¬ 
ing an old shawl belonging to one ol' the 
fugitive scholars, with the other hand he was 
drawing Jerusha affectionately towards his 
lips, and she was in the act of imprinting upon 
them— Pshaw! 1 

“ 1 took my bonnet and started for Mr. 
Straight’s. I took my budget and started lor 
home, resolving never to apply for a school 
again. 

“But my resolution was not kept. My 
Cousin Ellen took the same school and taught 
it successfully. She came to visit me at the 
close of the term. 

“ ‘ Ellen,’ said I, ‘ how did you ever succeed 
in keepiug that school ?’ 

“‘I found uo difficulty. Scholars have 
rights, and they respect and are pleased to 
obey the teacher who respects those rights ’ 

“‘ 0 !> 

“‘He arouses the worst passions of his 
pupils who threatens a school. .Hatred begets 
hatred, and love begets love. A kind and 
considerate example on the part of the teacher 
is always met half way by his pupils. The 
teacher who wins the affections of his pupils, 

possesses the true element of success ’ 

“‘ 01 ’ 

“ ‘A school kept in subjection through fear 
of the rod will sooner or later cause the 
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teacher and the community trouble. Scholars 
should be so educated morally that their 
sense of obligation to themselves, to their 
parents, to their future, both iu this life and 
in the life which is to come, shall be so keen 
that they will govern themselves. A teacher 
whose chief aim is discipline, makes his 
school, not a seat of learning and moral ad¬ 
vancement, hat a house of correction, and the 
moral influence of such a school is bad. 
There is nothing that promotes moral strength 
and exalts character in mere eye-service.’ 


“‘O!’ 

“What kind of a scholar did you find 
Jernsha Bowen ?’ I inquired a few days after¬ 
wards. 

“ She did not attend my school. She. was 
married about a week after it opened.’ 

“ ‘ Married! Mercy!—to whom ?’ 

“ 4 To Solomon Straight, the district trustee.’ 

«< 0 !» 

“ I took another school, and applied Ellen’s 
principles, and—succeeded.” 
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FLOOD TIDE. 


BY JAMES r>. M’CABE, JB. 


L 

How grand It looked In the blazing sun¬ 
light, that quaint, old-fashioned Hall, with its 
antique and mullioned windows, and how 
proud of it was the young girl that stood in 
the long avenue with, one hand resting on an 
old rustic bench, gazing at the sight. War¬ 
rington Hall had been the pride of the country 
for years, and even those of princely birth 
envied its fortunate possessor. It had been 
built in the time of the Seventh Henry, and 
had passed unscathed through all the succeed¬ 
ing generations, with the exception of a score 
or more of holes picked in it by the Round- 
head cannon in the great Revolution, when it 
had bravely stood a siege in behalf of King 
Charles. Then, though It was sacked from 
turret to foundation by the victors, it bad es¬ 
caped destruction through the determination 
of Cromwell to retain so old and valued a 
relic. 

Now as the broad blaze of sunlight streamed 
over it, as it lay back among its thick green 
foliage, it had never seemed so beautiful 
before, and Flora Warrington’s eyes lit with 
tender pride as she gazed at it. 

Flora Warrington was the only child of Sir 
Ralph Warrington, the present owner of the 
Hall. She was tall and magnificently formed, 
and possessed of a beauty that Cleopatra her¬ 
self might have envied. Hark as midnight, 
and graceful as a fawn, she had turned the 
heads of all the young men in the country. 
She was just twenty, and had not long been 
tome from school. She possessed all the pride 


of her race, and though kind-hearted, and 
warm in her friendships, had been so thor¬ 
oughly schooled during the days of ber pupil 
age, that she was capable of sacrificing any 
feeling, any affection, to.her pride, should she 
see fit to do so. She looked gloriously beau¬ 
tiful this warm June afternoon, as she stood 
there in that old avenue, and bis must have 
been a cold heart that would have refused to 
do homage to her beauty. She was evidently 
waiting for some one, for Bhe frequently cast 
impatient glances towards the grand gateway. 
She was a trifle paler than usual, and it was 
evident from the firm, hard-set expression of 
her mouth, that she had nerved herself to 
some great effort 

A sound of footsteps on the gravel walk 
caused her to flush fitfully, and then grow 
pale again, and looking up, she saw a young 
man approaching her with a light airy gait 
He came up, and held out hie band frankly. 
He was tall and manly—indeed a perfect pic¬ 
ture of manly beauty—and his face was of that 
exquisitely passionate type so rarely seen In 
Englishmen. It was easy to see that he was 
capable of loving or hating with an intensity 
greater than most men could lay claim to. 
Hiss Warrington affected not to notice his 
proffered hand, and bowed to Mm with stately 
politeness. 

“ Wont you shake hands, Flora?”-he asked, 
in a tone of surprise. “ It has been a whole 
week since I have seen you.” 

u Indeed 1” she remarked, Indifferently. “ I 
did pot think it had been so long. Really* 
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the time passes bo quickly one does not mart 
its flight” 

“ It seems to me very long, and I had hoped 
that you had missed me,” he said reproach- 
fully, withdrawing his hand which she had 
not taken. 

“I am sorry to have troubled you,” she 
said, dropping her eyes, and avoiding his gaze. 

“ What is the matter with you, to-day 
he asked, abruptly. 

“Nothing. What do you mean?” 

u You are so changed since our last meet¬ 
ing. Then you were all affection, all kindness. 
Now you will not even take my hand.” 

“I think I have a right to do as I plea?<*» 
she said, sharply. 

». “ Undoubtedly you have ” he said, coldJy f 
“ and I have an equal right to ask an explana¬ 
tion of your conduct. Is this too much to ask 
of you ?” 

“No,” she replied. “It means, then, if 
you will know, that I think this affair has 
gone far enough, and that it is time to come 
to our Bober senses again,” 

His face grew very pate, and he broke x>u\ 
impetuously: 

“O Flora, Flora, how can you act t: 0 £ 
Every word of years wrings my heart fear* 
frilly/’ 

She Interrupted him: 

“ I am sorry to cause you pain, but if y ou 
will reflect you will see that I am right.” 

He bent his head, and was silent for a tn<>. 
raent. Then with a pale, calm face, he asked 
composedly: 

“Do you mean that you have ceased to 
love me, and that you wish to be released 
from your engagement?” 

“Arthur Wayne,” said the young woman 
coldly, “ when we were young, were children 
I loved you truly and sincerely, but since w§ 
have become man and woman, 1 find It best 
to dismiss these childish fancies, and face th^ 
matter boldly. I can never marry you, antf 
the sooner we learn to regard each other 
friends, the better for us.” 

She spoke coldly and unfalteringly, and the 
passion-blinded young man did not see -^hat 
an effort it cost her to do so. 

“As you please. Flora,” he said slowly v " j 
have no wish to bind you by a tie that hs^ 
become irksome. If I have held you too l 0 nrr 
already, forgive me.” s 

“ Only think of it, Arthur,” she 6aid ab¬ 
ruptly, “and you will see that I am right. 
You are a man now, and I am a woman ami 
we can no longer afford to dream. Yoii Bee 


these broad lands, and this old Hall. They 
Will never he mine. They are entailed, and 
at my father’s death will go to a distant rela¬ 
tive, who I 3 the heir-at-law.” 

“ That would make no difference with me, 
Flora,” said the young man eagerly. “ I want 
you, not your fortune.” 

“ It makes a difference with me!” she said, 
Coldly. “ You are a very young man, Arthur 
'—only twenty-four—and you have no fortune. 
Could you marry a poor girl? for I will be 
penniless at my father’s death. We would 
simply starve. I will not wrong you, or my¬ 
self, by encouraging you to hope for such a 
marriage.” 

“ But, Flora,” he began, passionately. She 
interrupted him: 

“ Hear me, Arthur. I know you love me, 
and I like you very much ”—here her voice 
faltered a little—“ but I wiil never marry you. 
I would gladly spare jou this pain, but in 
paining you now I will save you much sorrow 
in the future, and the time will yet come, 
when you will thank me for this. Do not 
suffer yourself to Indulge the slightest hope, 
for I have resolved never to marry .you.” 

“ [ am prepared to yield to your decision,” 
he said, calmly, “ but there is one thing I 
would know. If I were wealthy, would your 
decision be the same?” She hesitated, and 
he watched her closely. “Answer me,” he 
Baid, passionately, “ would you marry me if I 
could offer you wealth instead of poverty?” 

Her eyes fell, and she answered in a low 
tone, bo low that he could scarcely hear her: 

“Yes. I would not hesitate.” 

“And now you cast me off only because I 
am poor?” 

“ For no other reason,” she replied. 

“Will you not wait a few years, Flora, 
before casting me off entirely? My fortune 
may change.” 

“ No, Arthur,” she said, “ I cannot. If my 
father should die to-morrow, and you know 
how feeble his health is, I would be thrown 
on the world a beggar. I must not encour¬ 
age you. I must sacrifice heart, happiness 
and everything for wealth and position.” 

“ How will you gain it, Flora?” he asked. 

She held out her email, white hand. 

“That will draw both to me,” she said. 
“ Now, Arthur, we most part—forever. Good- 

by.” 

She gave him her hand, which he held 
tenderly for a moment. 

“ Good by. Flora,” he said, sadly. “ God 
pity and forgive you for what you have done 1” 
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He dropped her hand, and, turning away, 
hurried down the avenue. He did not pause 
or look back, and did not see the young wo¬ 
man sink down into the seat by which she 
had been standing, and give way to a burst 
of passionate weeping. He only saw the 
future before him, made dark and cheerless 
by her act, and he walked home like one in a 
dream. 

Arthur Wayne was the only son of a cler¬ 
gyman. His father had been for many years 
the rector of the parish chnreh in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the Hall, bnt was entirely depend¬ 
ent on the living for his support, and in giv¬ 
ing his son a thorough education had given 
him all it would ever be in his power' to be¬ 
stow. Arthur was now twenty-four, and was 
preparing to enter the lists at the Bar, where 
he hoped to rise to wealth and distinction. 
He and Flora Warrington had been children 
together, and as they grew up, a strong and 
earnest love had grown up with them, and he 
had always looked upon her as the one that 
would make his future life happy and blest. 
The sudden awakening from this dream was 
painful and crushing, and so great had been 
its force that it had at first completely be¬ 
wildered him, so that he had yielded tamely 
and submissively to Flora Warrington’s heart¬ 
less decision. After he left her, however, he 
could think, of which power he had seemed 
to be deprived while with her. His heart 
ached with bitterness and sorrow as he 
thought of the scene that had just transpired, 
and the more he thought of it the more in¬ 
tense became his suffering and his bitterness. 
“She does not care,” he cried, at length. 
“She doubtless enjoys the sport. But, by 
Heaven, I will pay her for it before I die. 
She shall repent this yet.” 

With this vow of vengeance he was forced 
to be content for the present; but could he 
have seen Flora Warrington that night, he 
would have thought himself amply avenged, 
for she, unhappy woman that she was, passed 
the hours of darkness in a fierce and agoniz¬ 
ing struggle with her love for him. 

Six months later Sir Ralph Warrington 
died. He was buried in the family vault in 
thfe old church, and the heir-at-law came 
down from London to attend the funeral, and 
take possession of the estate. Flora had not 
yet married, and, as she had foreseen, was 
thrown upon the world penniless, and with¬ 
out knowing how she was to obtain the means 
of a livelihood. The new heir courteously 


invited her to continue to make the Hall her 
home, until she could arrange her plans for 
the future, but she knew that this was for 
only a short while, and that it must end soon. 
Bitterly did she repent her conduct towards 
Arthur Wayne. But for that she might have 
had the benefitofhis counsel, and the comfort 
of his love in this trying time, but now she 
had cast him from her, and she felt friendless 
and alone in the wide world. 

But she was not friendless nor alone, for 
one person thought of her, and was seeking 
to find how he might aid her, and that per¬ 
son was no other than Arthur Wayne. He 
returned home from the funeral slowly and 
thoughtfully. 

Upon reaching the rectory he found a gen¬ 
tleman awaiting his return. The stranger 
was a well-known London lawyer, and greeted 
the young man warmly. 

“ To what am I indebted for this pleasure?” 
asked Arthur, after he had received his 
visitor. 

“ I will answer your question by another,” 
said the lawyer. “ Do you remember a cous¬ 
in of your mother, Mr. George Gordon, mer¬ 
chant of Bombay, India?” 

“Hot very well, sir,” was the reply, u I 
have not seen him for many years.*’ 

“ He has been more thoughtful of you, it 
seems, for I am here to inform you of his 
death, and that you are his sole heir. By the 
powers, young man, you are lucky, for your 
fortune isn’t a penny under five hundred 
thousand pounds.” 

For awhile Arthur sat gazing at the lawyer 
in blank amazement, but that gentleman soon 
convinced him of the truth of his remarks, 
and then delivered to him a letter written by 
old Mr. Gordon a short while before his death. 
What was contained in that letter, no one 
ever knew, for Arthur Wayne never showed 
it to any one. He remained closeted with the 
lawyer for a long time, and after the inter¬ 
view was over, informed his father ofhis good 
fortune. It was necessary for him to go out 
to India to arrange certain matters connected 
with the estate to which he had fallen heir, 
and he left home that night for London, and 
in ten days was at sea. 

On the morning after his departure from 
home, the lawyer who had brought him the 
good news called on Flora Warrington, and 
informed her that Mr. Gordon had left the 
bulk of his fortune to Arthur Wayne, and a 
legacy of fifty thousand pounds to herself for 
her mother's sake, whom he had dearly loved 
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in his younger days. This put matters before 
her in a new light. Henceforth the future 
was to be bright to her. It was no longer 
dark and gloomy. 

n. 

The season at Turby Beach was very gay, 
and the watering place was thronged. In¬ 
valids and pleasure seekers all seemed to be 
enjoying themselves, and no one looked for¬ 
ward to the dose of the time without a feeling 
of regret. 

Among the guests was one whose arrival 
early in the season had created a sensation, 
and had turned the heads of all the men at 
the place. For this season, at least, Flora 
.Warrington was the reigning belle at Turby 
Beach. Four years had made but little change 
in her save to add to her marvellous beauty. 
She had not married, and, according to the 
popular estimate of her, probably never would, 
as it was very difficult to please her. Her 
wealth made her much sought after, but she 
had not as yet surrendered her freedom. 

Sitting opposite her at the table one even¬ 
ing when the season was at its height, was a 
gentleman who had been especially attentive 
to her. 

“ Have you heard thejiews, Miss ■Warring¬ 
ton?’’ he exclaimed, suddenly. 

“ Ho indeed. What is there new, Captain 
Lester?” she asked, indifferently. 

“ Is it possible you haven’t heard of the new 
arrival ? Why, all the women are going wild 
over it. We have an addition to the guests 
here, and it is no less a personage than the 
Honorable Arthur Wayne, Member of Parlia¬ 
ment for L—, and one of the wealthiest men 
in the country. Four years ago he was left a 
fortune of half a million, and now he has 
doubled it by some unusually lucky specula¬ 
tions. He’s a bachelor, too, and not thirty. 
Indeed, the ladies here are in a state of great 
excitement at his arrival—and—” 

Captain Lester stopped abruptly and looked 
in surprise at Miss Warrington. She had 
turned ghastly pale, and seemed greatly start¬ 
led by something. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. “Are 
yon sick?” 

“ Noshe replied, hastily recovering her¬ 
self. “ I don’t exactly know what was the 
matter. Your announcement seemed to take 
away my breath,” she added, with a light 
laugh. 

“ I don’t wonder,” said the captain, gayly. 


“Such an announcement to a lady possessed 
of your attractions is startling, I admit.” 

“ O you need not imagine I shall catch him, 
if that’s what yon mean,” she said, smiling. 
“Mr. Wayne and I were children together.” 

Captain Lester looked at her closely, bat 
detected nothing by her appearance. Still 
he thought he understood the meaning of the 
jady’s singular conduct. It was clear to him 
now that Mr. Wayne was something more to 
Miss Warrington than merely an old friend. 

He was right. Flora Warrington had al¬ 
ways loved Arthur Wayne. In casting him 
off as she had done four years before, she had 
acted partly for his good, as she thought, and 
partly from more selfish motives. She was 
not willing to brave poverty, and commence 
life as a poor man’s wife, and though it had 
been a bitter sacrifice to her, she had made it. 
Since that day she had never seen Arthur 
Wayne. She had heard of him. He was 
prosperous and rising in public life. Every 
one mentioned him with respect, and his im¬ 
mense fortune gave him a commanding posi¬ 
tion in society. He had never married, and 
though lie had not sought her, or had any 
communication with her, she could not help 
hoping that he loved her enough to come 
back to her, and make another effort to win 
her. To do her justice, she would have ac¬ 
cepted him had he been penniless, now that 
she had enough for both; and as she was 
placed beyond the reach of poverty, she cared 
little for his fortune. Still four years had 
passed away, and Arthur Wayne had re¬ 
mained away from her, and hope had almost 
died ouL in her heart. She felt that she was 
being justly punished, and that slie could not 
murmur. Now, however, the prospect of 
meeting with him again caused a new hope 
to awaken within her. He had come where 
he could not avoid meeting her, and she fan¬ 
cied that it was to see her that he came. 

She met him In the assembly-room that 
night. His greeting was calm and courteous, 
with just enough of warmth in it to show 
those who witnessed It. that be regarded her 
as an old friend. He bad changed, greatly. 
He looked older and more careworn, but had 
lost nothing of his proud, manly beauty. He 
did not seek her society much that evening, 
and she was disappointed at this, for she had 
hoped that he would do so. The next day, 
however, he was more attentive, and after 
that became so devoted that Captain Lester 
withdrew from the field in despair. Flora 
Warrington felt a thrill of triumphant delight. 
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She had conquered. Arthur Wayne was at 
her feet again. 

Indeed, he had never ceased to love her. 
All through the years ot absence he had 
thought of her, and had loved her more in-, 
tensely than ever. But he could not bring 
himself to go back to her after her heartless 
desertion of him. He was a proud man, and 
he would not allow her to triumph over him 
again. He had not forgotten or abandoned 
his scheme of vengeance, and all through the 
long years it went on developing itself, though 
unknown to her. He was gradually forming 
his plans for a great and complete triumph ' 
Over her, and it was this, as much as his love 
for her, which straggled mightily with his de¬ 
sire for revenge, that brought him to Tnrby 
Beach, where he knew she was spending the 
summer. He rode with her, waited on her 
everywhere, and was so marked in his atten¬ 
tions that She became the object of the bitter 
envy of all the marriageable women, both 
vonng and old, at the watering place. She 
was unconscious of this. She only knew that 
Arthur Wayne still loved her, that he was as 
true and devoted as of old. She cared for 
nothing else, having this precious knowledge 
to comfort her. 

Arthur Wayne bad been at Turby Beach a 
month, but had not yet spoken of love, but 
Flora felt sure that he would do so soon. 

The village of Turby is & small, straggling 
settlement built on a projecting point ofland, 
•With a fine hard sand beach on each side, 
thus giving to the bathers the choice of the 
north or south sands. Curiously shaped rocks 
form the coast, aad among these is one large 
cave, a rare curiosity in its way. At low tide 
the cave was accessible to any one who wished 
to visit it, but when the tide was in, the water 
rose above the entrance aad filled the cave. 
It was quite a large cavern, reaching hack no 
one could tell how far, as the rear portion 
was almost always full of water. At low tide 
it was very light—that is it wa3 filled with a 
soft twilight haze, which gave it a strange, 
mysterious air. 

This cave was quite a favorite place with 
Flora Warrington. Scarcely a day passed 
that she did not visit it. It was one of the 
few places where she could escape from the 
outside world, and be indeed alone. One 
morning she came here, and sitting down on 
one of the rocks gave herself up to a long 
reverie, of which Arthur Wayne was the sub¬ 
ject. How long she eat there she did not 
know, hut when she raised her head, she saw 


him standing by her. She was so much start¬ 
led that she almost screamed, but be sat down 
by her, and told her not-to be frightened. 

“ I am glad to find yon here, alone,” he 
said, “ for I have mnch to say to you. Do 
yon remember our parting, four years ago?” 
She said “yes” in a low tone, and he went 
on, “ I have good canse to remember it, for it 
nearly broke my heart. It was heartless ip 
you to act so, bat I resolved to repay yon. I 
made a vow of vengeance, and I have kept 
my oath.” 

She listened to him in astonishment. She 
had expected a different avowal. 

“ I will tell yon how,” he went on. “About 
the time your father died I became suddenly 
rich, through the death of a relative, and at 
the same time you became penniless. I knew 
yonr dread of poverty, for I had suffered by 
it, and I determined to save yon from it I 
was the sole heir to Mr. Gordon’s property. 
The money yon thought left yon by him was 
my gift.” 

She sank down at his feet, quivering with 
Wounded pride, and gasped: 

“No—no—do not say that—anything bat 
that” 

“It is tree,” he said,gloomily. “Was it 
not a rare vengeance to think that you who 
had crushed my heart, who had trampled on 
my love because oT my poverty, had been 
saved from suffering by me? that you owed 
all yonr comfort and elegance to me—the 
despised, the rejected lover ?” 

There were strange sounds from the mouth 
of the cave, but neither heeded them. She 
crouched on the ground, sobbing bitterly, 
completely crushed by his cruel announce¬ 
ment, and he sat gaz'mg at her gloomily. 

“I said to myself,” he continued, “that 
some day I would seek you ont, and tell yon 
this, for I knew it would sting your proud 
soul, and make yon hate your riches. Am 
not I amply revenged in this ?” 

“It was cruel,” she sobbed. “Take back 
yonr wealth. I would die rather than retain 
it.” 

There was a booming sound from the mouth 
of the cave, and then the water rushed in and 
surged up around them. 

■ “ My God!” cried Arthur, springing to his 
feet, “ We shall be lost. The tide is coming 
in, and in a moment our retreat will be cat 
off.” 

He canght her up in his arms, and harried 
to the mouth of the cave, but he was too iate. 
The water had risen unperceived by them, 
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and it was too deep for them to reach the 
rocks outside. There was no help for it. 
They must remain in the cave and meet their 
fate. If the waves should fill the cavern en- 
tirely,nothicg could save them.from drowning. 
Arthur Wayne told this to his companion in 
an agitated voice. She answered, calmly: 

u It is well. I have nothing to live for now.” 

Arthur glanced around him, and sought 
eagerly for some place of refuge. There was 
a projecting ledge of rocks near the roof of 
the cavern. If the water did not rise above 
this, they might yet be saved, bat if it came 
above it, they must die. Without a word, he 
clambered up to the ledge, drawing the young 
woman up after him. Placing her securely 
on it, he seated himself by her. Still both 
were silent, watching the rising of the water. 
It came rushing in rapidly, and in half an 
hour had completely covered the entrance to 
the cave. A deep darkness now reigned over 
everything, and they could hear the plashing 
of the waves as they rose higher and higher. 
At length they touched the feet of Arthur 
"Wayne and his companion, and were still 
rising. The water came up slowly until it 
reached the ledge on which they were sitting, 
submerging them to their waists. 

It was a solemn moment, for it seemed that 
a few brief moments more would see their 
death, and in that darkness and danger better 
thoughts came to the hearts of both, and all 
pride and bitterness vanished from them. Ar¬ 
thur could not see Miss Warrington, but he 
knew that she was fully alive to their danger. 
Neither had spoken since they had taken 
refuge on the ledge. At last he put his arm 
around her, and drew her to him. She did 
not resist him, but suffered her head to rest 
on his shoulder. 

“ Floral” 

"Arthur 1” 

Can you forgive me?” 

“ Yes, and bless you too, Arthur. We are 
so near death that I have nothing in my heart 
hut love for you.” 

“And if we mhst die” he said, “ thank God 
it will be together. I do not deserve such 
happiness. Yon ought to hate me, Flora. It 
Would only be just.” 

“ I could not hate you,” she said, simply, 
“ for I have always loved you—yes—I loved 
you, even better than my life when I sent you 
from me four years ago.” 

They were silent again, and sat there, she 
clasped close to his heart, wailing for the 
Waves to envelope them. But as the time 


passed away the water rose no higher, and at 
length a glad cry burst from Arthur’s lips: 

u O God be praised! the tide i3 falling, and 
we shall be saved.” 

He strained her closely to him, and his 
kisses fell like rain upon her uplifted face, and 
she who had been so calm at the prospect of 
death, now sobbed in his arms like a child. 
Life and love were both hers now, and she 
could ask no more. 

Three hours later they went out of the cave 
into the open air again, and as they turned to 
go back to the hotel, Arthur said as he gazed 
earnestly into her beautiful eyes, and saw the 
love that was shining in them; 

• u It was fortunate for us, darling, that we 
came here, for the flood tide that we thought 
was to be so fatal to us, has left us nothing 
but love and happiness.” 

Yes, the future was brighter to them now, 
for they knew that nothing but death could 
part them again. 
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GARROTED FOR LOVE. 


BY MBS. L. 8. GOODWXK. 


Thebe were two things favorable to the 
success of Job Dowley’a love-suit with Miss 
Orville—his- perseverance and her friend’s 
opposition. To the last-named cause he was 
already much indebted. Marion’s brother-in- 
law, whenever he found the aspirant for her 
hand In the parlor, growled oat the briefest 
possible salutation and turned his back on 
him; while her sister, a till more cuttingly, 
ignored his presence in the house altogether, 
or If she chanced to come into the hall as he 
was taking leave, was in the habit of casting 
suspicious glances as if she feared for the 
overcoats, and meditated calling a servant to 
attend to this very doubtful, unknown in¬ 
truder. 


After a scene like this, Marion could not, 
aB she otherwise might, forget the young man 
the moment the door closed on him; occasion¬ 
ally her beautiful dark eyes flashed with indig¬ 
nation as she thought upon the injustice of 
these family friends, and the Insults they 
dared heap upon oue from whom she chose to 
receive attentions. Sometimes the petted 
sister fancied Mary and Charley treated her 
with coldness on Dowley’s account; and then 
she would weep and long for affection which 
was devoted, and unchangeable, and unexact¬ 
ing—such, for example, as Job had ventured 
to hint he carried about with him, ready for 
her acceptance. She fell into the habit. of 
wasting the midnight gas la poring over 
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poetry and novels pertaining to “ love that 
cannot die,” thwarted attachments and run¬ 
away matches. Under these circumstances, 
and possessing a fair share of engaging quali¬ 
ties, a lover would be pretty sure to win. 
Marion’s admirer was not remarkable for 
either personal or intellectual endowments. 
If we sum up the former, we find them to con¬ 
sist in a beauteous moustache, upon which its 
owner placed great reliance and expended his 
cash at the barber’s freely, 

A good deal of time wasted away and still 
Job was unable to perceive that in his love 
affair any material advantage was gained. It 
would not do to let things go on so much 
longer. He knew well it was not safe to 
make a formal declaration yet; but while he 
waited, content to receive the smiles of the 
angelic girl, some one else might carry off 
the prize, leaving poor Job, if possible, in a 
more deplorable strait than even his ancient 
namesake. 

Mr. Dowley shut himself in his chamber 
and smoked cigars till his landlady prophesied 
he would evaporate in the smoke thereof, and 
all his feliow-boarders set it down for a fact 
that Miss Orville had jilted him. Mr. Dow¬ 
ley was devising ways and means. Mr. Dow¬ 
ley knew a thing or two. He could afford to 
be misinterpreted. 

How would it do to affect illness, and have 
Miss Orville sent for? Seeing him on the 
threshold of eternity, might not her precious, 
waxen heart melt sufficiently to allow his 
image to be Barely impressed thereon? When 
her blessing appeared about to take its flight, 
it would brighten to her vision, according to 
the poet, giving him the opportunity of mak¬ 
ing the demand with a fair prospect of imme¬ 
diate surrender. 

He turned to the glass. His face was nat¬ 
urally florid, and under the present excitement 
of wrestling with circumstances, seemed 
kindling into a blaze. In vain he dropped 
his jaw and made pap of his cheeks, trying to 
look cadaverous—any fool would have de¬ 
tected the sham. It was discouraging, but it 
has already been said that Job Dowley Was 
perseverance personified. 

He resumed his seat and lighted another 
cigar. In a moment his perplexity vanished. 
There were fevers—very respectable disease, 
to be had at short notice—florid face no ob¬ 
jection. The malady of all others to which 
he seemed adapted. He resolved to have a 
fever—a genuine typhoid, and no hypocritical 
pretence, which at the best might not succeed. 


In view of the glorious results which were to 
follow, he could afford a first-class article. 

His room was in the third Btory. It was a 
windy winter’s night, with the thermometer 
within whispering distance of zero, and the 
moon careering in the clear heavens as glit¬ 
tering white as a bride in tulle, satin .and 
dhmonds. Unable to keep off the shivers, 
Dowley had rung for the fire-boy three times 
in as many hours; and while the latter heap¬ 
ed coal on the grate, the former heaped mal¬ 
edictions on the grinning, woolly head. This 
was previous to Job’s fever attack. 

The wind had risen higher; it rattled and 
shook and rocked whatever it came in con¬ 
tact with. But its violence bore hardly a 
comparison to the force of Job’s determination. 
The lower sash of his window was raised and 
a pair of nude feet thrust unflinchingly across 
the sill, the nucleus of the coveted fever. The 
residue of Mr. Dowley lay back in his chair, 
smiling benignly as the shadows of coming 
events passed before his mental vision, seem¬ 
ing intensely real 

He drew a deep inspiration. “Ah, my 
Marion l—my angeU—why does dhe not come 
to me?” 

Affecting the treble he answered himself— 
“lam here, Jobie—your own Marion is by 
yonr side, holdin’ on to the bedpost with both 
hands, the better to bear the anguish of me 
heart. Don’t die, wont you ? Say quick 1” 

Job, deliriously—“ What for should I say 
quick ? You aint got to give your answer to 
that member of the Suffolk bar your blasted 
brother-in-law is so anxious (or haint you 
seen it ia that light?) to smuggle into your 
good graces? I say, you aint got to decide 
on it to-night, eh? O Marion! Marion!— 
you never loved me twopence worth—no, you 
didn’t—and let me tell yon now, as one speak¬ 
ing out of Ms coffin, it’s yonr indifference has 
fetched me to this. That’s what’s the 
matter.” 

Marion, in irrepressible agony—“Jobie 
mine, how kin yon talk that fashion! Pve 
loved ye from time immemorial, and shall 
continner on for everlasting. This ’ere aint no 
time to deny it. I was only bashful, like any 
other young and lovely maiden, but if it aint 
too late, I’m willin’, and more too. For my 
sake, Job beloved, shake off this viprous 
typhoid which cruelly seeketh to usher you 
into kingdom come, and then if I aint as 
good S3 my word, jes’ tell me on’t. Wunst 
back In your boots, we’ll make tracks for the 
minister’s, and my brother-in-law aud the 
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member of tbe bar aforesaid, go to pot I” 

It is oat just to state that this dialogue 
■which Job held with himself, was reported by 
some half a dozen listeners outside the door, 
including the boarding-mistress and the flre- 
boy, a freed slave from u Old Tirginny,” all 
of whom, while varying in diction, gave sub¬ 
stantially the same account. 

Job here raised his head and glanced 
through the whitened pane, to see how his 
feet prospered. His toe nails appeared to be 
edged with frost, and in fact the entire fee* 
looked very much like a couple of eccentric 
loaves of wedding cake. But he was not 
yet sure whether they were done enough. 
He was in hopes he began to feel a stricture 
in the throat; and certainly he did, with 
only a reasonable effort, cough very trium¬ 
phantly. 

The treble tones were heard again, but Job 
interrupted himself with a Bneeze, then he 
snuffed and tried whether he could say Jtfar- 
iorif and found to his delight that it sounded 
like—Barry odd. There could be no mistake 
now, he was catching cold sweetly. 

The bell rang sharply. Job did not hear 
it, since he had business of more importance 
to attend to, but it was the second application 
which had been made at the house to the 
same end. The Irish servant came bouncing 
up stairs. 

“ By my sowl,” she gulped ont, “ it’s the 
periice this time, and he axed to know was it 
a corraps that's crapin’ out backwards ont 
of the windy in the third stowry, and he reck¬ 
oned it rnonght be a new style of layin’ oat, 
but yez betther be takin’ It in, and if the dead 
man didn’t objict to the tratement, he should.” 

Biddy thus informed her mistress, who was 
looking through the keyhole into Mr. Dow- 
ley’s room, and the mistress gave the order 
for the door to be broken in. Crash, smash, 
and Job Dowlcy recalled his abused feet, 
finding them very convenient to stand upon 
when confronting the excited crowd that 
blocked up the doorway. 

u I’d like to know what’B all this,” exclaim¬ 
ed the matron— u the periice cornin’ to this 
house—” 

‘*1 will return your question,” said her 
boarder, fiercely. “If you can’t permit a 
gentleman to pare his toe nails by moonlight, 
why, madam, there are other boarding houses 
in this city—that’s all” 

The threat was effectual; the landlady 
withdrew her forces, tittering as they went, 
and Job was alone with his disappointment. 


He strode up and down like i tiger in his 
cage. 

“ It’s no use,” he muttered , a a man could 
never enjoy sickness, be it ever so severe, in 
this abominable nest of basybodies.” 

Suddenly he paused. u There, I know 
What TU do; at last Fve hit on the very 
thing. I’ll get garroted—blame me if I 
don’t! It has every advantage—Is popular 
and tremendously exciting, and ia sooner 
over than fever. If that doesn’t fire her 
heart, it must be incombustible,” 

He dressed himself and rushed down stair* 
and into the street. How terrifically cold it 
was l He felt all over like an ice-house, but 
his feet especially, from their previous disci¬ 
pline, were so horribly stiff and clumpy he 
would have bantered a Chinese female to 
swap, and afford to pay boot. They appeared 
to operate on the rotary principle, the in¬ 
step performing for the Bole as often as any 
way. They slewed round like a boy’s sled, 
and Job had hard work to tell which way he 
was coasting. 

Under these difficulties he struck for the 
North End as the locality most propitious to 
his purpose. The intense cold had frozen the 
streams of humanity in their beds—or other 
indoor refage —so that, being almost alone on 
the street, he stood an excellent chance of 
getting served to a garrote without unreason¬ 
able delay—except indeed—which might 
Heaven forbid!—the garroting fraternity 
themselves should be frozen in likewise. In 
the latter case he would have to give up 
fever and garroting together, as alike in¬ 
feasible. 

His beaver was beaten down hard over his 
eyes, so as to resist the rude snatches of 
Boreas. A large pocket-book, plumped in¬ 
vitingly out with yellow wrapping paper, was 
carried in Ms hand, and appeared to be used 
as a balance weight in helping its owner 
maintain the perpendicular along the slippery 
sidewalk. 

But reaching a comer and coming sudden¬ 
ly in contact with the full force of the windy 
current, Mr. Dowley was swept off his awk¬ 
ward feet and fell The edgestone, having no 
conscience in the matter of not hitting a man 
when he’s down, gave him a free blow acres* 
the forehead and nose, and the effect was like 
pulling the cork out of a bottle of claret and 
taming it bottom upward. 

Groaning with pain, but soothing himself 
with the murmured name of Marion, Job 
struggled partly up, slipped again upon his 
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hands and knees, felling hard; his coat-tails 
dew np in the wind, which using them for a 
sail, drifted him into the middle of the street. 
There, after sprawling a moment, he succeed¬ 
ed in recovering his base. 

A cold-judging world is extremely liable to 
confound faults with misfortunes; It is for¬ 
tunate, therefore, when we are not obliged to 
let the world Into onr personal and private 
affairs unreservedly. Our hero recognised 
this truth In looking around to see whether 
anybody had witnessed his predicament. It 
just then occurred to him, that here was cap¬ 
ital complete for his enterprise—in plainer 
terms, that he had been sufficiently garroted 
for all practical purposes, and Bis hose would 
fomteh the evidence. The thought was 
cheering. 

As I have said, he looked aronnd to see 
who might be looking. People always do, 
when they slip In the street. On either hand 
he saw rows of lighted mansions, carefully 
drawn cnrtsins separating their inmates from 
the scenes without A single human figure 
appeared in sight, and that only a queer, 
muffled-up little thlng-^-some homeless beg¬ 
gar-shrinking at the foot of a flight of steps 
leading to one of the carved and ornamental 
portals. Onr hero congratulated himself, and 
applying his handkerchief to his wounded 
countenance, staggered over to the pitiful 
little wanderer, who shrank closer in the 
corner of the frozen granite at his approach. 

“ Yon poor sis, would yon like to earn a 
shilling?” 

“ A shilling, sir?” shiveringly. 

“Yes, a whole shilling. Does it seem so 
much?” 

“I can’t remember when anybody ever 
gave me that money,” she replied, bending 
lower over her poor hands and trying to warm 
them with her breath, “Tm an orphan—I’ve 
neither father nor mother.” 

“Nor any home, I suspect. Never mind, I 
want yon to do an errand which will take 
yon only a few minutes, and here’s a shilling 
for your reward. Do you know the streets 
about here?” 

“ O yes sir. Are you mneh hart V 

“ Confoundedly.” "With a look at his blood¬ 
stained handkerchief. “ I wish yon to go to 

No. 40, B-street, and ask for Miss Orville 

—don’t let the servants turn yon away, and 
don’t consent to do the errand to any one 
else, but persevere and see the young lady 
herself, and tell her I have been garroted.” 

“ Have yon?” astonishment mingled with 


fear In her voice. “ But who shall I ssy yon 
are?” 

“Job Dowley—you wont forget thensme?" 

“ No, I wont—Dobe J owley,” returned the 
beggar. “And I’ll go quick.” 

“As to that,” said Dowley, “ I want time 
to get home. I wouldn’t like the young lady 
to arrive at my boarding-house first. Now 
remember—No. 40 B street—bliss Or¬ 
ville—Mr. Dowley garroted. Make no mis¬ 
takes.” 

• He dropped the shilling on the child’s lap, 
and with all the impetus at command, hurried 
towards his boarding-house. All was qniet, 
and he reached the third story and his own 
room unmolested and unobserved. There be 
waited up for two full hoars In momentary 
expectation of a call from his adored Marion. 
But the door-hell seemed a dumb-bell and 
gave out no urgent summons; Mr. Dowley 
was forced to conclude that on account of the 
lateness of the hour and the depression of the 
mercury, Miss Orville was not coming. 

That she would hasten to him next morn¬ 
ing and no earthly power could hinder,he felt 
certain. He imagined the sweet girl at that 
very moment sleepless and agitated for his 
sake; and how naturally would follow his 
declaration of love and her promise to be his 
forever and forever. With a sigh at being 
compelled to wait ever so short a time, Mr. 
Dowley went to bed. 

Morning came. It brought no fair lady to 
her wounded knight, but it did bring a letter 
superscribed in Marion’s own hand. Very 
likely then her brother-in-law had forbid her 
coming. Never mind; the fact of the dear, 
precious missive sufficiently proved that the 
effort to bring on a crisis bad not been in 
vain. It would be neither strange nor in¬ 
delicate If, in this emergency, Marion shonld 
have here confessed her attachment, with a 
“ come and take me.” Job’s devoted seat of 
life beat ecstatically as he drew the letter from 
Its envelope. It read as follows: 

“ No. 40 B-st, Friday morning. 

“Mb. Dowley :—Until last night, what¬ 
ever other charges were preferred against 
you, I had never had reason to suspect your 
temperance principles. If you happen to 
have any recollection of staggering and finally 

felling in C-street, about ten o’clock, I 

may save myself the trouble of describing 
that scene to you. However that may be, I 
am satisfied yon conld not have observed the 
sleigh that the moment after yon left, drew 
up at the steps where you bad negotiated with 
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the beggar and orphan, nor the hand that 
plucked up this poor outcast and plumped 
her under the buffalo robes, between an ani¬ 
mated pair, who thus brought her to this 
their home, and hers, 

“ Lest even now you may be slow to iden¬ 
tify your errand girl, I proceed to explain. 
I had attended a fair in the evening with my 
aunt. The closing scene of the entertainment 
was a tableau in which I represented a gipsy 
queen. Without any change of costume I 
returned to my aunt’s house, where we haJ 
just entered, when I peeped out again to see 
if Charley and Mary were coming from their 
ride—for they had engaged to call precisely 
at ten to take me home. Thus it chanced I 
was a witness to your parroting/ Seeing is 
believing. Yours finally, Mabioit. 

u P. S.^-Xt may concern you to know I 


think of endowing the Home for Little 
Wanderers with, the shilling you gave me. 

M. O ” 

Job Dowley took the blood-stained hand¬ 
kerchief from under his pillow and cast it on 
the fire. He had meant it to create a sen¬ 
sation ; it created only a blaze. A fortnight 
and more elapsed befpre he left his room; he 
was said to be suffering from chilblains—- 
doubtless the fact. And he had a bruised 
forehead, spotted with all the hues of the dy¬ 
ing dolphin, and his nose was sadly out of joint. 

Job has since seen Marion only onea. He 
was passing her home, just as the young lady 
came down the Bteps and was banded into a 
sleigh by u the member of the Suffolk bar.” 
If her friends will refrain from fovoring it too 
particularly, this in all probability may prove 
a match. 
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GEAKNT PARKER’S POSIES. 

A 8TOBY POE OtTS YOUITG FOUES. 

BY BARB ABA BROOMS. 


Early in the morning old Granny would 
be pattering round in her garden, loosening 
the earth here, tieing up some wind-beaten 
blossom there, picking off the dead leaves, 
transplanting, digging, raking, and “fixing 
up ” generally. 

“Good morning, Granny,” the children 
would say, as they passed by to school. 

“Good morning, dears,” the old lady would 
answer, with a voice as fresh as the morning. 
“ Wouldn’t you like a posy to put in your 
buttonhole ?” 

“ Thank you, Granny,” and the boys and 
girls would start off smilingly, with a rose, or 
a lily, or a bright-eyed pansy, stuck into their 
jackets. 

Sometimes, Granny’s collection wasn’t so 
choice. Sometimes, she had nothing better to 
offer than a hollyhock, or perhaps a prince’s 
feather; but the children would plant their 
chubby chins against them, and trot away, as 
well pleased as ever; anything that came from 
Granny Parker s garden was as good as gold. 

Kith nor kin had Granny! She lived all 
alone in her little tumble-down brown house, 
with not even a cat for company. Her flowers 
were her one enjoyment and delight. She 
watched them, and loved them, and tended 
them unceasingly. When everybody’s else 
plants withered and drooped, hers bloomed 
out strong and beautiful: and though by just 
reaching over the low fence, any one might 
have broken off half the flowers in her garden, 
there was never a bush touched—never a leaf 
disturbed. 

Among the children, not even the most 
mischievous ever thought of stealing a flower. 
They all loved Granny, and her garden was 
sacred. Indeed, if by aDy chance, one of them 
could carry her some rare seed or bulb, he 
was looked upon by all the rest with envy; he 
was indeed a lucky fellow. 

But one morning, Granny’s pet rosebush 
stood shattered and shorn; all the delicate 
white blossoms that had made it the chief 
glory of the garden, had been taken, and the 
pretty plat of scarlet verbenas that grew round 
about it, was trodden rudely down into the 
dirt. 


“ Why, Granny,” cried the children, in 
horror and indignation, “how did it happen?” 

“ Well, dears, I don’t know any more about 
it than you. When I went to bed last night 
I saw my rosebush, all smart-dressed in white, 
curtseying to the moonlight, and when I 
looked out this morning it was like this.” 

■ “'0! we do feel so bad, Granny. Somebody 
must have come and done it on purpose.” 

“ I’m very much afeard it’s so,” said Granny 
with a sigh, picking up a white petal, and 
smoothing it gently, “ my Jane was a little 
girl when she brought it home to me: many 
and many a loug day ago that was, and when 
my Jane grew up and died, this stayed with 
me, and it always blossomed reg’larevery year 
since and—” a tear came to Granny’s dim eye 
as she looked at the sad wreck of her treasure^ 
“ and now that’s gone too, it’ll never blossom 
again,” * 

This was the first time the children had ever 
heard Granny speak so. They had never 
known of her daughter Jane before. It was 
something new and strange to think that 
Granny had not always been old, and alone. 
It didn't seem right to imagine that she ever 
could have lived anywhere else than in her 
little brown cottage with its gay flower-patch 
in front. But any way their sympathies were 
touched, at once; they broke out in one voice: 

“It’s a downright mean shame, it is, and 
we’ll find out who did it. We’ll find out, 
trust us tor that.” 

“ Yes, you’re very kind,”said Granny, smil¬ 
ing at them kindly, “ but you needn’t do it. 
It wont bring the rosebush back to life again, 
you know.” 

“ No matter, we’re bound to find out, 
Granny;” and the children went off, for the 
first time in their remembrance, with no posy 
in their buttonholes. Their little hearts were 
swelling with Granny's sorrow. 

Dear, good Granny Parker! “ How could 
any one have been so bad as to spoil her beau¬ 
tiful rosebush, and steal her flowers when she 
never refused them to any one.” 

The children kept saying this over to' them¬ 
selves, and one thought ran through the whole 
village; from little Sukey Morrison, who waa 
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no bigger than a piece of chalk, up to Andy 
Bounce, who outgrew his jackets and pants 
faster than two sewing-machines could make 
them, there was one Arm resolve, “ to find 
who did it.” 

The daUy sight of the poor, mournful rose¬ 
bush kept it ever fresh In their memory. They 
set their eyes wide open, they laid their wits 
to work; but days went by, then weeks, and 
they hadn’t made out the guilty one; no, not 
even a trace in all that time. 

At first they suspected a half-foolish boy, 
named Shucks Danforth, but when they ac¬ 
cused him, he screeched out as if they had 
struck him, and kept saying piteously, “ not 
Shucks, O not Shucks, Shucks like Granny, 
alee Granny. Shucks never stole her flowers, 
not Shucks, O not Shucks 

He was in such distress over it that they 
believed him, and took away the cruel charge. 

Then there was Nat Ferguson, who got 
more hickory than bookrlearniog all the year 
he was at schooL They didn’t dare to say to 
him right out square, that they thought he 
was the thief, but they sort of hinted it. I 
wish you could have seen him. 

He doubled up his fists and grew so red in 
the face that the children were afraid of his 
bursting open. 

** I dare you to say that again,” roared he. 
“i’ll carry you up to Granny’s, and thrash 
you, right there before her door, and I’ll tell 
her too, what it’s for.” 

The children lost no time in taking back 
their words, and they liked Nat much better 
than before. 

But who was the culprit, then ? Who could 
it be? That was what nobody knew but just 
one, and that was the one who did it, 

Ann Pratt faieto, but nobody thought of iU 
being her! You couldn’t see under her smooth 
white skin, down into her heart- You couldn’t 
tell by the sound of her Boft, sweet voice; and 
then she was the master’s favorite, and the 
best scholar in the school. 

Sukey Morrison used to say “Ann Pratt 
had cat’s eyesbut she had such long brown 
lashes drooping over them, that it was hard 
to tell what kind of eyes lay hidden away 
underneath. 

One day the master called Ann up to recite 
twice, before she heard him; then she started 
up in 8uch a hurry, that she never noticed 
that sometbieg fluttered out from between the 
leaves of her book. 

Sukey, on the other side of the aisle, was 
studying away at her lesson like everything; 


she was rocking backwards and forwards 
on her little pine bench, with a fat little finger 
stuffed Into either ear, when, pop! came some¬ 
thing down on the very place she was study¬ 
ing. Sukey looked up astonished; Ann Pratt 
was j ost passing by her. It was she then who 
dropped it. 

“ What is it?” said Sukey to herself, poking 
it carefully with & pin. “It aint much good, 
any wayand she looked disdainfully at the 
little dried up withered thing. 

Ann had failed in her lesson. She was 
coming back to her seat. Sukey turned her 
leaf over, quickly. 

w i’U keep It just to plague her,” said naughty 
Sukey. 

Ann sat down, and began to turn over the 
leaves of her book, one by one, as if in search 
of something. 

“ Good,” said Sukey, “ now she’ll miss it;”, 
and Bhe patted her hand gently upon the lost 
article. But Ann, alter looking a few minutes, 
seemed to find things all right, and settled 
herself down to study her lesson, much to 
Sukey’s sorrow and disappointment. 

When it came time to dismiss, Ann, hiding: 
her book under her shawl, hurried past the 
rest of the scholars, and walked off ahead,- 
all by herself. 

“ Did you see,” said one of the girls, “ how, 
queer Ann Pratt looked at us when she ran 
past?” 

“ Yes, didn’t I though ? and her eyes looked 
as yellow—” 

u There,” broke In Sukey, “ didn’t I always 
say she had cat’s eyes f* 

“ I shouldn’t want to get mad with her,” 
said one of the larger girls. “ I’d be afraid 
she’d opeu her eyes and look at me like that, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“ Pooh! I aint afraid of her,” cried Sokey, 
boastfully. “I got something of hers now, 
and I shan’t give it hack either.” 

u What is it ? How did you get it?” asked 
the children eagerly, crowding round Sukey. 

“ O, I got it, and it’s— it’s—something,” ex¬ 
plained Sukey, Bhaking her head, and feeling 
her importance. 

“ Come, now, you might ihow it to us; we 
wont tell,” said they. 

“ Well, I left it in my book at school,” 
Sukey. 

“ But what does It look like ?” . 

“ 0 dear, how you do bother. If you want 
to see It bo bad, why don’t you go and lookln 
my book ? Yes. I’ll wait for you, if youU b« 
quick.” 
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So saying, Snkey sat herself down on a stone 
and began to make letters with a little stick 
in the dust, while the other girls raced back 
to the school-house. You would have thought, 
to have seen them, that they were going to 
take a peep at the eighth wonder of the 
world. 

Pretty soon they came back, but one held 
Sukey’a book open in her hand, and all the 
rest walked soberly and silently behind her. 
They came to where 3ukey sat waiting, on 
her stone, like patience on a monument. 

u O Sukey l n said the first girl, and then she 
whispered something in Sakey’s ear. 

“"WhatI” said Sukey, her eyes growing 
bigger aud rounder. “You don’t say so? 
How stupid I was not to think. Let’s look at 
it again.” 

“ Yes,” said she slowly, “ so it is. I’m sure 
of it, see! nobody’s else roses have that—” 

“Sb-h!”said one; “don’t speak so loud. 
She maybe round. We don’t want her to 
know anything about it till we are certain. 
Bo yon suppose she missed that, Sukey?” 
pointing to what had so suddenly become of 
such wonderful interest. 

“ I thought she did at first,” answered Sukey, 
“ for she was looking after something in her 
book; but she seemed to find it, and then she 
didn’t look any more after that.” 

“ Perhaps Bhe had the rest in her book, and 
BO didn’t miss that one.” 

“Perhaps,” assented Sukey, “ but she’s car¬ 
ried her book off. I saw her hide it under 
her shawL” 

“We must try and find her,” said the girl 
who had brought the book to Sukey. “ She 
isn’t in the road now; I can’t see her. She 
must have gone through the woods.” 

“You know she never goes through the 
woods alone. She says she’s afraid, unless 
the rest of us are with her ” 

“Well, don’t stand talking, or we’ll never 
find out. We can go and see if we can catch 
her.” But they had hardly entered the woods, 
when they met Ann, face to face. 

While they were thinking of something to 
any, Ann spoke angrily: 

“ What you coming this way for?” said she, 
and she stood in the narrow path, so that they 
couldn’t get by her. 

“ ’Cause we want to,” said Sukey, stoutly. 
w What you going back for?” 

“ I—I don’t like to go this way alone.” 

“Come along with us, then, we’ve got 
iomething to show you.” 

Ann shook her head, looking at them sharp¬ 


ly. “So, I’m in a burry to-night,” and she 
flung past them as if she were crazy. 

The girb looked at each other. “What 
can we do ?” said they. 

“We can’t do anything, tonight,” said 
Snkey, “ but let’s come this way, now.” 

It was a little longer, through the woods, 
but it was very pleasant and cooL They 
picked raspberries all the way along, and 
made cups out of the mullen leaves and drank 
from the spring. 

“ O, here, girls!” shouted Sukey, who was 
a little behind; 14 here’s some splendid raspber¬ 
ries, lots of ’em. I guess somebody else has 
been here though, before us. Just see how 
the bushes are trampled down.” 

Plainly enough somebody had been there 
before them, but not for the berries, for they 
remained untouched. The children went 
further and further into the bushes, the rich, 
pulpy fruit tempting them, step by step. Their 
fingers were stained deep-red, Sukey’s hair 
had blown down over her eyes; they were all 
jabbering away merrily, when a voice spoke 
out suddenly beside them. 

“ What are yon doing here ?” 

It was Ann Pratt. She must have followed 
them, but what made her look so white, and 
speak so furiously ? 

“I wouldn’t be spying round in that mean 
way, Ann Pratt,” said one of the girls. “If 
you wanted to come, why didn’t you, when 
we asked you ?” 

“I didn’t want to come, aud it’s you that’s 
spying round. I’d like to know what you’re 
doing, in there?” Ann’s voice had grown 
louder and louder; the last question was 
almost a shriek. 

“ Nothing we’re ashamed of, nor nothing we 
want to hide,” said Sukey. 

“ I’d like to know what ycra mean by that, 
Sukey Morrison,” cried Ann, in a white fury. 
“ If you don’t come out of those bushes, I’ll 
make you.” 

The girls looked on amazed. What was the 
matter with Ann, and why was she so anxious 
to get them away from the bushes ? 

Sukey stood her ground. “ I shall stay as' 
long as I please,” said she. 

“ I say you shan’t.” 

Ann stamped her foot, and flashed her 
yellow eyes, and before the girls could inter¬ 
fere, she had hold of Sukey, and was trying 
to puli her out. 

Sukey resisting, jerked herself free, but the 
force she had used sent her falling backwards, 
full-length into the bushes. 
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Before Ann could touch Sukey again, the 
girls held her. “ Let me alone, let me alone,” 
said she savagely, and straggling hard. 

Sukey rose np slowly before them; her face 
scratched and bleeding from the briers. She 
field up something in both hands; something 
that made Ann glare j.t her all the more 
wrathfully; something that made the girls 
say wonderingly, “ she’s found them.” 

.“ Hulloa, what’s the matter ? What you all 
standing there for, like a flock of geese?” 
shouted Nat Ferguson, as he and all the rest 
of the boys came up the path. 

Sukey still stood in the same place.. “ We’ve 
found the roses,” said she. “ We know who 
it was. It was Ann Pratt. Ann Pratt who 
stole Granny Parker’s roses. She hid them 
here in the bushes.” 

“ It’s a lie,” said Ann, desperately. 

“And here,” Baid Sukey, “ is a piece of her 
apron. It was hanging to one of the thorns." 

“Take her up to Granny’s,” shouted the 
boys. “ Keep a sharp look-out; don’t let her 
get away.” And they dragged her, screaming 
and fighting, up the road, to the brown 
cottage. 

The noise Brought Granuy out instantly. 
She stood in the doorway, dressed in her drab 
stuff gown, and her snowy kerchief pinned 
quaker-like, across her shoulders. 

“ Why—why,” said she, bewildered, “ what 
is it all about?” And she looked from one to 
another. 

They all began to 6peak at once. 

“We’ve got her. Ann Pratt’s the thief; 
she stole the roses. Here she is. What shall 
we do with her ?” . 

“ 0 don't,” said Granny, distressed at sight 
of poor Ann, who was handled without mercy 
by the excited children. 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“Anything you say, Granny.” 

“ Well, well, don’t hold her so, but let her 
go.” 

“ We’ll take our hands off, if you say so, 
Granny, but we’ll see she don’t slip away. 
We’re bound not to let her off quite so easy.” 

So the children stood back and left Ann 
free, but they placed themselves so that it was 
impossible she could escape. 

Ann Pratt lifted her head, and looked them 
full In the face. 

“ I don’t care,” said she. “ I don’t care one 
straw, and I’m glad, glad, glad I did it. I 
wish Fd spoiled every flower in the garden.” 

There stood the children aghast. In the 
middle Ann Pratt, panting and quivering with 


rage, showing her teeth like a wild animal, 
darting wicked glances out of her yellow eyes, 
and in front of her, Granny, watching her 
piteously. 

Nat took a step towards Ann, and raised his 
hand as if to strike her, but a look from Granny 
stopped him. 

“Little girl,” said she, “you did me a very 
cruel wrong.” She held the withered blossoms 
that Sukey had put into her hands. “It was 
my pretty lost Jane’s rosebush that you de¬ 
stroyed. Yes, it was very cruel, very wicked, 
very hard for old Granny to bear.” 

“ Granny, she shall go down on her knees, 
to beg your pardon. But that wont be half 
enough. Come, Granny, tell us what to do ?” 

“ Yes, children, I will tell you jest what to 
do.” 

They stood with open months to hear Ann 
Pratt’s sentence. 

“ Let—her—go,” said Granny, slowly and 
softly. 

“What—why, Granny, but you can’t mean 
that?” And they crowded up close to Ann 
again. They didn’t at all like the idea of let¬ 
ting this wolf, who had been In sheep’s cloth¬ 
ing so long, go now without so much as a 
hard word. 

“ Children,” said Granny, pushing her spec¬ 
tacles up over her wrinkled forehead, “ do yon 
not pray every day, ‘Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us V 
Those aho trespass against nst Poor Ann’s 
disgrace has made her wild. She needs noth¬ 
ing now, but pity and forgiveness. I want 
yon to be kind to her, and forgive her. That 
is all I waht yon to do with her. That is the 
best that can be done. Will you not do 
it?” 

The children fell back as by one impulse, 
and left Ann standing alone. But she did not 
stir. She looked as if she were in a dream. 
In the straggle, her bonnet had fallen off and 
her book lay open on the ground. 

Nat picked up her bonnet, one of the large 
girls pinned on her shawl. 'Sukey Morrison 
dusted the dirt off her book and gave it. to her. 
Little by little, the hard look went out of 
Ann’s eyes; her lip began to tremble, and she 
turned and went slowly towards the gate, 
through the rows of pitying faces, that opened 
on either side to let her pass. 

She went out the gate sobbing bitterly 
sobbing as if her heart would break; her hard¬ 
ness and wickedness were humbled and gone 
before the magic wand of forbearance and for¬ 
giveness. 
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HA>’S MOJRKITZ’S KEWAKD. 

BY JAMES DABNEY. 


When Frederick the Great fought the 
Seven Years’ War that has made his name 
immortal, he did not always conduct himself 
in such a manner as to secure the personal 
affection of his subjects. He could be at 
times as hard and stem as the father from 
whom he received his name and kingdom; 
and there are some of his acts, which, viewed 
in the light of the present day, one cannot 
help calling brutal. Then, and sometimes by 
Lu '' ^pin anu unexpected change, he 
would deport himself with the greatest ten¬ 
derness and generosity, that never failed to 
rouse the enthusiasm of his people to the high¬ 
est pitch. We purpose to relate one of these 
incidents which illustrate his best traits. 

Upon one occasion a soldier was captured 
in the act of deserting, not to the enemy, 


however, and brought before the king. As a 
■ general rule, Frederick was inflexible in en¬ 
forcing discipline; and knowing this, the man 
gave himself up as lost, but determined to 
meet his fate bravely. He was a good soldier, 
and the martial heart of the great commander 
was pained to see him in such a plight. 

“ What made thee, desert?” asked the king, 
sternly. 

“Alas, your majesty,” replied the man, “ we 
were got so down in the world, and had such 
a time of it.” 

The king paused for a moment, and then 
said, quietly: 

“ Well, try it one day more, and if we can¬ 
not mend matters, thou and I will both 
desert.” 

Then came the march to Silesia. The 
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Shadier who had beenso generously spared, 
fought well and bravely; but it was hia last 
o^paign. He fell at Leuthen, and Ms last 
sigh was for victory, and the king. 

The time wears on, and the circumstance 
faded from the king’s mind in the midst of 
other more important events. Bat the 
memory ot deed does not die. Through¬ 
out the army it is told from man to man, by 
the bivouac fires, on the long marches, and 
lu tho tedious winter-quarters, and it is 
noticed by the king that there is les3 desertion- 
than usual. And not alone is the good deed 
treasured up in the minds of the soidiers. In 
a c iQiet home in Germany, the mourning for 
a Son and brother is mingled with a prayer 
for the good“ Vater Fritz” who was so kind 
to him that has gone. 

The time passed on and on, and at last the 
bloody field day of Kunersdorf came. It was 
hard fighting, and the Russians swept the 
king’s army before them as though they had 
bUen children, and only their carelessness in 
the pursuit saved the latter from total 
annihilation. 

There was sorrow in the village when the 
enemy took possession of it, and though it 
Wa s over a hundred years ago, the people 
sft/i cherish hitter memories of the brutalities 
to which their fathers were subjected. 

One of the best-to-do villagers was Hans' 
Morritz, an old man. He had managed to 
toy up a small share of worldly goods, with 
■which to sustain his old age, and his house 
was one of the best in the place. This was 
unfortunate for him in the end. After the 
hattlc his house was made the head-quarters 
°f a Russian general, and his family and him¬ 
self were subjected to the greatest oppression 
a nd insult 

On the day of the departure of the enemy 
from that place, Hans Morritz was summon¬ 
ed before the general, who commanded him 
to abjure his allegiance to King Frederick 
Mid swear fealty to the Russian empress. 

u That I cannot do, my lord,” said the old 
than, firmly. u I love our good king too well 
to abandon him In his misfortunes/' 

The general stormed and threatened, but 
Bans Morritz was firm. At length the brutal 
Monster declared that if he would not forsake 
the king he should never do him any service, 
hud with one blow of his sword he struck off 
the old man’s right hand. The Russians left 
the village that day, and after a trying season 
the wound, so cruelly made, healed up. 

Later in the war, the army of King Fred¬ 


erick passed through the village again, and 
an officer, accompanied by two aids, stopped 

the.house of Hans Morritz, to ask refresh¬ 
ments. The old man joyfully spread before 
them his choicest stores, and begged that they 
Would take what they wished, as he was only 
too glad to see the king’s troop9 once more. 

The officer smiled, and pointing to the 
haodless arm of the old man, said: 

“ Ton have been unfortunate ?” 

Hans Morritz held up the maimed arm, and 
said, with pride: 

** Tes, general, that was given for the king.” 

^Ak' then you hare been a soldier ?” 

u Tes; but not under our present king—I 
am too old.” 

u How, then, did you lose your hand?” 
asked the officer, in surprise. 

** I will tell you, general. When the king 
called for troops at the opening of this long 
war, I was too old to go, so I sent my only boy 
—the pride and prop of my old age. The 
poor lad was at length worn down with klg 
hard life, and in a moment of weakness he 
attempted to desert—but not to the enemy, 
general, not to the enemy. He was captured, 
and taken before the king—•” 

“And shot, of course,” interrupted the 
officer. 

“ He had merited death,” said the old mac, 
“ but it pleased his majesty to spare his life. 
My boy died bravely at Leuthen, but we at 
home have never ceased to pray Heaven to 
bless the king. Well! general, the fight at 
this place was a sad day for me. After Qur 
troops had retreated, the enemy occupied th e 
village, and one of their generals was quar¬ 
tered in my house. He was a cruel man, and 
used me very harshly. As they were departs 
aig, this general summoned me into his 
presence, and commanded ms to abjure my 
allegiance to King Frederick.” 

“ Which yon did, having no choice of your 
own ?” exclaimed the officer, sharply. 

“ No, general, no,” answered Hans Morritz, 
proudly. “ I could never abandon my sove¬ 
reign in the hoar of his distress; still less 
could I forsake the preserver of my boySs life. 
I refused to take the oath required of me, and 
with a blow of his sword the Russian general 
struck off my hand, swearing that I should 
never be fit to serve ray master again.” 

The officer's hard face grew gentle, aud 
there were even tears in his eyes, as he rose 
and stood before the. old man. 

“ Hans Morritz,” he said, “ I have not de~ 
served this. I have tried to be a good king 
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to my people, but you have more than re¬ 
paid me.” 

The old man- fell on his knees. In confnslon. 

“Pardon, your majesty,” he stammered. 
“ I did not know to whom I was speaking.” 

“ Stand up, Hans Morritz,” said the king. 
“ X spared your son’s life because I knew him 
to be a good soldier. For that you owe me 
nothing. But such devotion as yours makes 
me your debtor, and shall not go unrewarded. 


It shall be my care to see that your remain¬ 
ing years are passed in ease and comfort. 
Ah! gentlemen,” he added, turning to his 
aids, “ is it not.worth something to be such a 
man’s king?” 

Frederick kept his word. A pension was 
settled on Hans Morritz which enabled him 
to see his children honestly provided for, and 
to pass ids last days in peace. 
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